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deal with the exploration the valley and course the 
river Dihong and its main tributaries, far was effected the 
Abor Expeditionary Force which was attached Political Officer. 
under certain disabilities, having enjoyed the usual public school 
and university education way scientific observer, and the 
duties executive officer the Provinces India allow him 
leisure for new acquirements. the other hand, had been able 
during the three and half years before the expedition started, and more 
especially the six months which elapsed before was possible under- 
take the punishment the murderers Mr. Williamson and Dr. Gregorson, 
obtain some knowledge the language and manners the tribes 
the North-East Frontier India. The expedition had many objects 
view besides exploration not liberty detail all these, but may 
mention the exaction reparation from most elusive enemy, the con- 
struction mule-road over heart-breaking country, the opening 
friendly with tribes and villages whose very names were either 
unknown matters vague and generally incorrect conjecture, and the 
necessity appearing always sufficient force ensure against accidents. 
All these still further curtailed the time strictly limited the climate 
during which exploration was possible. More surveying might have been 
done had not been made sine non that the work should linked 
with the Indian triangulation, but this matter which quantity 
may yield quality, and the nature and extent the work done 
itself tribute the indomitable spirit the survey officers the face 
exasperating obstacles. have nothing say the two missions 
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which were working simultaneously with us; the Mishmi mission along 
the upper Lohit covered little ground that had not been previously visited 
Mr. Needham and Mr. Williamson and described them; the 
Subansiri mission, prefer call what was officially known the 
Miri mission, because the tribes visited are not and have never been 
connected with the Miris, broke good deal new ground, but have 
firsthand knowledge its results. 

The Dihong, even for the miles its course from where 
leaves the hills its junction with the Brahmaputra, has hardly been 
visited and until Mr. Williamson took over charge Sadiya 
1906, the claim the Abors turn back even fishing parties that wished 
more than few miles above the mouth had been admitted default. 
lamentably unsuccessful expedition 1858, which penetrated nearly 
far Kebang, returned without making much addition our knowledge 
the country, and between that date and 1894 expedition traveller 
got further than the villages facing the plains the outer slopes the 
hills. 1894 punitive expedition directed against the Padam Abors 
nearly succeeded reaching Damro, the principal village that section, 
and gained some knowledge the valley the Yamne, one the largest 
tributaries the Dihong. They had, however, surveyor with them, 
and the margin error their work was rather large. The first survey 
work this area was done 1901 two Gurkha surveyors from the 
Survey India, who succeeded getting the right bank far 
Kebang. Perhaps deservedly satisfied with the accuracy their work 
that point, they seem have let themselves the subject 
the country beyond; they describe open and undulating and 
absurdly easy compared with that far Kebang. certainly more 
open, fact could hardly may also admit the undulations, 
but these are continuous, seldom less than 1200 feet high, and often 
two three times much, and seldom have mild slope one 
three, must conceded that undulations they are somewhat 
bold. the ease the country, our impression returning from 
was that the country between Kebang and the plains was mild 
and harmless, and saying not wish withdraw the epithet 
have already given that country heart-breaking. The most amazing 
statement these surveyors was that Gyala Sindong was only ten stages 
from Kebang and visible clear day. Mr. Sam Weller well-known 
occasion protested that his eyes were not patent double-million magni- 
fying gas microscopes, but the surveyors seem have laboured under 
such disabilities. matter fact, twenty-four marches took 
less than halfway where Gyala probably stands, and with immense 
snowy range between, while from Kebang, which not more than 3000 
feet high, the view the Dihong extends not for ten stages, but for rather 
less than miles, the valley then bending eastwards right angles 
and 5000-foot ridge shutting out everything behind. 
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Mr. Williamson’s journey 1909 Kebang covered much the same 
ground, but then made the acquaintance remarkable man the 
person Madu, Gam headman the important village Riu, and 
received from him the invitation upon which undertook his last journey 
This not the place discuss the murders their actual 
occurrence was brought about the folly messenger and the hot- 
headedness the younger men Kebang and Rotung, who cut short 
the career one who had five years created our influence over the tribes 
the frontier without force show force, but the unaided strength 
his own personality. 

speaking previous explorers should not omit the well-known 
name Kinthup, who alone claims have entered the country from the 
north. shall return him later on. 

may well mention that all travelling Abor paths has 
done foot and single file; obstacles such fallen trees, steep 
places where hands are needed well feet, and ravines where the track 
along steps cut succession slippery logs are common incidents, 
and such places each man causes additional delay. British officers 
had limit their personal effects the lbs. carried one coolie and 
sepoys only, and thus tents could taken, and was neces- 
sary end each march p.m. latest enable camping-ground 
cleared and shelters and defensible perimeter run before 
dark. 

left the headquarters camp below Kebang December 27, with 
rations for month, which meant that first had many more loads 
than carriers unless could induce the villages visited help us. 
As, however, was necessary leave friendly feelings behind us, were 
not likely any case very fast first. that day reached 
Pangin, village which, though borders Kebang, whence the plains 
are reached two days Abor, had never been down and had never 
seen white man. had previously got into touch with the Gam, and 
were received here elsewhere with the utmost confidence, friendliness, 
and little curiosity, especially the part the women and children, 
who regularly came out meet and would press the British officers 
doubtful egg damaged banana for the privilege examining all 
that they had on. The Abors weave themselves rough cotton cloth, 
and obtain trade, generally through the Mishmis, good deal coarse 
Tibetan stuff, but the ordinary cotton materials use India are prac- 
tically unknown these further villages, and provided they are white 
scarlet bright blue are highly prized. The amount dress worn 
Abor regulated entirely the heat the weather, and though 
the women wash with fair regularity, the men decline throughout the 
winter months part with the warmth given coating steadily 
accumulated grime. 

From Pangin crossed the Dihong Komsing, but while 
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preparations were going paid visit Yekshing village across 
the Siyom and had interesting day. After making our way along 
the rocks the river-side came the great cane bridge which 
crosses the Dihong rather below Komsing. This has been described 
the Journal for August last, and need not therefore delay upon 
it. The Komsing bridge when saw was getting old, and, except 
for its size, was not well made several other such bridges that 
crossed. have doubt, however, that good deal stronger 
than has been stated. have seen thirty more Abors running 
across such bridge over the Shimang where some yards wide, 
though that bridge was worse repair than that below Komsing. 
similar bridge good deal smaller and much newer Yugong was 
rigid that was unnecessary hold while crossing, and supported 
the weight most the villagers who gathered watch Captain 
Hore, the Intelligence officer, and myself bathing underneath it. One 
cane that happened notice was nearly yards long, and few are less 
than 50; the whole structure put together without particle iron 
and underfoot close enough for dogs cross over readily. Such bridges 
are common all the larger streams, but numbers other types are 
found, from the primitive tree-trunks, split and hauled into position, 
cantilever bridges bamboos weighted with piles boulders, suspension 
bridges with rigid bamboo footways, trestle bridges and combinations 
these types. There nothing rudimentary the cable and sliding 
ring which contents the Mishmis. 

the same day crossed the Siyom river Yekshing village, which 
stands the steep ridge its junction with the Dihong. The Siyom 
probably rises about lat. 45°, and collects most the drainage the 
area east well-marked range averaging some 11,000 feet which runs 
north and south and divides the Subansiri system from that the Dihong. 
Where crossed the Siyom some yards wide, with average 
depth about feet, and current about miles hour, but just 
below dashes down for some miles continuous rapids which carry 
its dark clear waters far out into the green stream the Dihong. Its 
existence had hitherto been based rumour only, and its size was un- 
suspected. While were visiting Yekshing, poor village full goitre, 
deformities, and eye-diseases, rafts had been got ready, and these 
crossed the Dihong next day and marched Komsing. Here were 
able recover some the remains Mr. Williamson and those who 
were murdered the same time, task which was completed those 
who came after us. Pushing with the help 120 Abor carriers, 
next arrived Riu and halted there for two three days. Riu the 
Abor system local self-government seen its best, and few words 
may apposite. Though have used the term Abor, name 
which the Abors themselves are ignorant and for which they have 
equivalent. covers number tribes, each which loosely coherent, 
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generally its connection with some parent village, but not otherwise 
recognizing any community interests policy. The real unit, the 
nature the country requires, the village, and each village acts indepen- 
dently. All questions policy are debated the village assembly, which 
all may attend, including the women. not aware, however, that 
the latter have obtained desire the right recording their 
these assemblies the Gams headmen are the mouthpieces, but Gam 
standing will have large share forming the opinion which 
transmits is, fact, the success his policy that the influence 
Gam rests. must the same time man superior intelligence 
and foresight, ready, fluent, and persuasive speaker, and have backing 
personal adherents his own family and clan, for each tribe sub- 
divided into clans which differ from one another glory. the Gam 
cannot risk failure, the line takes always one caution, and has, 
where his influence tolerably secure, sound modifying effect the 
more hot-headed young men. village which has been doing badly may 
have recognized Gam, but this generally regarded discreditable 
state things, and the stronger villages Gams are many. None more 
remarkable than Madu, Gam Riu, who born politician, diplomat, 
and statesman. has always seen that his people had everything 
gain friendly relations with was his invitation that Williamson 
made his last journey, and after the murders, which strongly disapproved 
but could not foresee nor prevent, went out his way send down 
messages protesting his innocence and friendship, kept the villages near 
him from joining against us, and came meet the first opportunity. 
The esteem which enjoys strong testimony the generally peace- 
able and orderly nature the Abors, and their power recognizing 
good thing when they have got one. helped the next village, 
Geku, the headquarters the Panggi tribe, between whom and Riu there 
had been for some years past intermittent hostility, which were able 
compose the satisfaction both. Geku had already been visited 
party under Colonel McIntyre, which, starting from Rotung the same 
time from the camp below Kebang, had worked the comparatively 
easy valley the Yamne through the Panggi villages. The southern- 
most village Pongging had picked fugitive from Williamson’s 
party, who reached them badly wounded, had tended and kept him 
some danger themselves from their neighbours, and had sent him back 
our arrival; they could not before, the villages below 
them rigidly excluded them from all intercourse with the plains. The 
Panggis are weak and poor tribe shut between the powerful Padams 
and Minyongs, and only saved from absorption the mutual jealousy 
these two and their own friendship with the strong Simong community 
further north. 

There not much said the geography the country traversed 
this point; the path runs some distance from the Dihong, and 
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down and and out continual spurs right angles the ever-changing 
course the river. The lower slopes these ridges where they face 
south are cleared only moderately overgrown, but the upper parts are 
covered with dense jungle which completely shuts out all view ahead, 
and only occasionally allowed glimpses the huge bends which the 
river indulges about here. These, however, were enough make 
already cautious about prophesying the course the river further on. 
The Yamne valley party had not had these advantages, and this account, 
coupled with ignorance local nomenclature, arrived hasty con- 
clusions which the time obtained some publicity. While were 
Geku the fine weather came end, and the cloudless days had 
enjoyed hitherto were replaced rain three days out five, while 
the rest the sun shone only fitfully, and the high hills hardly ever 
emerged. was important get touch with the village Riga, the 
parent village the Minyongs, and therefore, largely the good 
offices Madu Gam, made rafts and crossed the right bank. The 
Abor raft built bamboos special kind, very large and light 
some feet long and wide, carries small platform for passengers 
and baggage, and worked three four men with sticks, whom 
the man the bows does such steering possible. The only crossing- 
places are where the river widens out, and the current shore therefore 
very slack. The raft towed the bank far the steepness the 
rocks allows, and cast off with the head well upstream. Then follows 
exciting period furious paddling, during which the raft goes slowly 
across the stream and rapidly down until successful strikes the slack 
water the far side. Bad steering results its being carried far down, 
and there saying where may stop. tried without success 
improvise apparatus take soundings this point our geologist reckoned 
that from the set the rocks the average depth would not less than 
feet, and close under the bank there was bottom feet. The 
river narrows here about 120 yards, and the current was approximately 
miles hour, the river being then its the rocks for some 
distance above this and right down the plains are volcanic and generally 
lava. From the river-side our Survey officer, Captain Trenchard, made 
his way the top Arte hill, some 8700 feet, the lofty ridge behind 
Riga, but apart from the fact that the weather was hopelessly thick, 
found the top not only covered with dense tropical jungle, which 
expected, but also under feet snow, which our bare-legged Nagas 
who were have made clearing were helpless. this time received 
orders push the Dihong, therefore recrossed and marched next 
day Komkar, the only village small tribe akin but distinct from 
the Padams, and maintaining itself alliances with both Damro and 
Riga, and reputation for sorcery and witchcraft dangerous kind. 
the next day camped just short Simong, which now became our 
advanced base. Komkar the first village any size this bank 
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which faces the Dihong, and few miles beyond the volcanic rocks end 
fine bluff some 3000 feet, from which there view the river 
far Puging. The valley here opens out, and, place jungle-covered 
cliffs descending almost sheer the water’s edge, the land falls away 
innumerable small plateaus with very steep sides gently sloping strip 
often mile wide between 100 and 200 feet above the river, intersected 
everywhere with deep precipitous ravines. the opposite bank the 
slope steeper, but the fields run unbroken from 4000 feet down the 
river. Simong dominates the remaining Abor villages the left bank, 
and friendly terms with the small Karko group four villages which 
face the other side, and are war with Riga also good terms 
with the Bomo-Janbo group beyond. These last villages were not 
able visit, but saw something their inhabitants they differ slightly 
from the other Abors the Dihong valley that they generally wear 
very dark-coloured clothes, and instead both sexes wearing their hair 
cropped all round they allow grow long behind and hang down. 
Simong itself large village nearly three hundred houses, compact 
but not crowded, built broad steep-sided spur, and when first 
visited with all its peach and plum trees blossom was far from un- 
attractive most Abor villages are their best from distance. would 
have been well could have waited here for few days before pushing 
order make ourselves better known; the Abors generally think 
tribe not more numerous than one their own and inhabiting 
the villages Dibrugarh and Sadiya, but here were entirely unknown, 
Moreover, the most influential Gam, who known alternatively 
Okko, Bapor, spite the current reputation the Abors the only 
one whom have found habitually surly and unresponsive. Time however 
pressed, and when set out found, partly from the wish the village 
not lose its good name for hospitality and partly from desire make 
appear that passed through with their permission and consent, 
opposition which threatened make our further progress slow and difficult 
and did fact delay day. had more this Gette, which 
reached January 24, but circumvented taking side-path, crossing 
the ridge which the village stands its narrowest part, and camping 
the further side. Puging, two days later, the villagers Okko’s 
direction denied that the path went any further, but had wait 
here until convoy with supplies for our final advance overtook us, 
were able make friends exchange presents and give examples 
the effect Gette met two interesting strangers 
the persons two Tibetans, refugees from the Kongbo district Tibet 
and settled Shirang village this side the high snowy range. From 
them tried get information about the course the river, but partly 
from the want efficient interpreter and partly from the fear the 
Abors that might interfere with the trade with Tibet which Simong 
largely controls, the results were small. They certainly regarded the 
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Dihong the same river which passed their homes, and knew nothing 
any falls it; but its course were able get clear idea. 

Puging cane bridge crosses the Dihong Bomdo, Bomo, and 
largely used the Janbo villages and the Boris behind them, the 
path down the right bank very bad and difficult this point. the 
left bank also the valley closes above Puging, and our path took high 
along the Puging fields, which, all the very steep hillsides, 
the tree-trunks, after felling and trimming, are allowed lie supported 
the stumps hold the exposed soil from slipping into the river. 
Turning our backs the river, climbed the narrow top high 
precipitous ridge, which followed until very abrupt and laborious 
descent 3000 feet down rocky difficult path brought out the 
Dihong again. The river here runs from the north-west, bends sharply 
the south-west through narrow gorge, the hillsides running nearly 
4000 feet from either bank, covered with jungle, and very steep indeed. 
Our 3000-feet descent took less than half mile forward, and the hills 
the gorge are steeper. Where again met the Dihong was running 
then, after running south-west almost continuous 
rapid for about half mile, again turns right angled the north- 
west, swings round long projecting spur, and passes Puging running 
slightly east south. Above our camp there succession rapids 
far Rikor village, which passed through the following day. Here 
the rain, which had held off the last few days, though snow had been falling 
heavily down some 6000 feet, set in, and continued almost without 
intermission for the next nine days and nights even when was not raining 
the mist was thick that plane-tabling could done. Immediately 
above Rikor the hills close right the river, and after steep and 
slippery climb 1700 feet could catch through the mist glimpses 
deep narrow valleys running all directions with nothing indicate 
the course the Dihong. had long been waiting for the Dihong valley 
make more decided trend the north-west, and when got down 
again the river very well-marked valley straight ahead, though several 
others were available, seemed fulfil the requirements. This turned out, 
however, occupied the Anbo, quite small stream, while the 
Dihong disappeared through quite inconspicuous opening the opposite 
direction. Another stiff climb brought Paling, small poor 
village high bleak ridge, and obtaining its water through about 
half mile bamboo piping from mere trickle the hillside. From 
the village could see that the Dihong cut right across our front; that 
the high hills, especially that behind Panggo village, which the Survey 
were hankering after, were all across the river; and that might 
for some days the left bank without getting appreciably nearer the main 
range. For the last two days had gone three-quarter rations, and 
therefore had small margin, and the march Singging promised 
fairly easy, and the large tributary, the Sigon, came somewhere near it, 
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decided push see what could. The march turned out 
the worst had had first steep drop 1800 feet the river-bank 
from Paling, then steep pull about 3200 the narrow 
top long ridge, and then long descent, first fairly easy, but for the 
last few hundred feet with slope, can called, 3in 
all these steep places the path merely series well-worn footholds 
rocks tree-roots, for hillside seems too steep for thick growth 
jungle, and was long before got rid the habit walking with 
short steps and eyes fixed the ground. few more hundred feet 
the opposite hill brought fairly level ground close Singging village 
shortly before dark, and were very grateful the villagers who turned 
out and helped clear camp and collect firewood. nearly seven hours’ 
actual marching had covered miles. was plain that were 
getting near the end the inhabited country the left bank; the 
villages had shrunk little hamlets between and small houses, 
and the widespreading fields little patches cultivation wherever 
the hillside not sunless too steep. Pigs and fowls are scarce, and 
the scanty supply grain, generally millet, supplemented with rats 
and squirrels, snared the jungle. The latter are regarded something 
dainty, and whenever small gift salt tobacco produced long 
search the capacious satchel which every Abor carries, usually ended 
the production smoke-dried squirrel extended wooden skewer. 
These are largely used trade with the Mimat, tribe living far back 
the hills whose reputation cannibals extends right down the plains. 
did not see Mimat, but they visit Singging with salt, which they 
exchange for anything edible, including, were once more assured, 
human dead bodies, They live close the snow-line, dress skins, 
and are spoken the Abors with disgust and contempt. Beyond 
Singging the left bank the small village Angging, two days’ 
journey for Abor, which means three for any one another two 
Abor days Namying, and little further Jido, beyond which the 
country the left bank said impassable, and the path crosses 
cane bridge the Menba village Kopu. The three Menba villages 
Kopu, Jeling, and Shirang are inhabited partly Abors and partly 
another tribe probably nearer akin Tibetans proper than the Abors are. 
The Dihong valley said run for some distance beyond the last village 
north-easterly direction, but the country steep that not even 
Abor can there. 

Rain and dense mist continued all the while were Singging; 
and though further reduction rations gave extra day the 
hope that the weather would improve, was useless, and February 
turned back, having with rations the following evening. 
were now moving down the same path that Kinthup claims have used 
twenty-eight years before has given description his route, and 
not propose detail points which wrong, that would unduly 
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tedious and lengthy possible give his correct statements very 
few words. The first identifiable Abor village reached him Angging 
going southwards gets four village names correct out eleven, two 
them being misplaced, and three others more less correct. his 
descriptions right twice says that one point crossed 
two three streams, and ascended hill covered with jungle the traveller 
Aborland seldom doing anything else: says that from Mobuk 
village the Dihong not this right, but believe mere 
fluke, every other statement irreconcilable with anything that 
ever has been that part the world. not think possible that 
can have penetrated further than prominent hill near Jido, from 
which there extensive view, and was there told the names the 
villages that bank. This probable, calls his furthest point 
Damro the impossible name Miri Padam, obvious confusion with 
Miri Pamdi, which means the Snowy Mountain the Wizard, and 
very prominent peak which from Jido would exactly indicate the direction 
Damro. Where got his other information cannot say, but when his 
journey into Aborland described, has recently been done one 
the romances the Survey India,” prepared let that. 

were back the Simong camp February The transport 
line, when stretched its furthest, could only get one day further 
the left bank than had been already our carriers were pretty well 
worn out with four months’ incessant work, and replace them and 
engage others sufficient numbers would have required nearly two 
months, which time the season would have been its unhealthiest, 
and storms and floods always threatening. While, therefore, awaited 
orders the Survey started observations from the highest point above 
Simong. Here, 6000 feet, the jungle was thick that required 150 
men for ten days clear it, while the very few favourable days the 
distant hills were free cloud only for hour sunrise. Below the 
camp made friends with the Simong Gams, and learnt from them 
about much about the river they could tell us. One them, called 
Asan, had his earlier days been carried off prisoner across the 
snowy range. crossed the Dihong Jido, and was then carried over 
four ranges hills country much like that the Abors, where people 
lived wooden houses and used neither ponies nor yaks. The path 
through the hills does not follow the river, but joins again Bapung. 
The river among the snows said deep, narrow, and very rapid, 
and the banks again, nothing was known any falls, and 
may remembered that, while the Dihong the river course 
not less than miles from Singging Gyala has drop some 10,000 feet, 
the Teesta, not very far west, descends 16,000 feet course 
miles without any falls all. Moreover, there are falls the Dihong 
the place where Kinthup saw rainbows, this must before the river 
pierces the main range. may said word that the nearer got 
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where the falls ought the less was there known them. 
questioned the Simong Gams about the floods the Dihong, especially 
the great flood 1900, which brought down number bodies then 
supposed Tibetans and quantity coniferous trees, none 
which grow the Abor country. These floods, they said, are caused not 
the Dihong, but large tributary called the Yigrung, which comes 
from the east; both the bodies and tie timber 1900 came from the 
country the people known the Abors Pobas, and considered them 
quite distinct from the Tibetans. seems, therefore, likely that the 
Yigrung identical with the Ngong Chu, and from the fact having 
Abor name, may inferred that joins the Dihong the south 
side the main range, probably near great 25,000-foot peak long. 
90°, lat. 90° 45’ approximately. The Gams were quite willing guide 
small party far beyond the hills they themselves could go, long 
ourselves whom they knew composed was impossible, however, 
that season, which was doubt true, and they would not care 
take only one us; two would better, and three best all. The 
reason given for this most characteristic the Abors. you,” 
they said, will probably die because the country bad, and then you 
will blame us, whereas three two may die, but there will still one 
come back and say that was not our fault.” left Simong 
February with kindly feelings both sides; here, elsewhere, the 
Gams met friends and equals, with absence alike insolence 
and servility which long sojourn the eastern provinces India made 
all the more refreshing. Komkar held conference, which was attended 
all the principal Gams the tribes had met, discuss our future 
relations and settle minor disputes, and then had short halt 
Geku, where survey work, under the same difficulties from thick jungles 
the hilltops and bad weather, was proceeding. Here, during our 
absence, much highly-appreciated medical work had been done, but the 
centre attraction was the two trained dogs brought Major Wilson 
the 8th Gurkhas. not province speak their war services, 
but peace they were valuable asset, the Abors are noticeably fond 
animals. customary, when meeting mithan (the domesticated 
bison, Bos frontalis, the hills) the jungle, speak and give 
lick salt and have seen Abor carrying dog under each arm across 
stream save them from getting their feet wet. 

From Geku crossed again Riga enable survey work done 
from Arte hill. survey camp was made about 8000 feet, and 
detachment sappers sent make clearing, and here Captain Tren- 
chard had wait for three weeks before thunderstorm, more severe than 
usual, cleared the air sufficiently for few hours enable him get 
few observations. the same time another party moved the Shimang 
valley, and great exertions struggled the top Moling, 10,000-feet 
hill west Arte, only find the jungle the top thick ever, feet 
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snow the ground, and all round dense cloud which refused lift 
before was time return. While this was going was able, with 
Captain Hore, make journey westwards from Riga visit the villages 
that direction. The country exceedingly broken, and the hillsides 
steep that not even Abor thinks tackling the path, there- 
fore, climbs the crest narrow ridges the point whence they diverge, 
and down again. fourteen-hour march from Riga, involving climb 
6000 feet over Arte and another 6000 down, brought Shupsing, 
the Shimang valley, and the end three days had done rather more 
than 20,000 feet and down, and had advanced miles two days later 
another climb 3250 feet over the Yillo ridge took into the Siyom 
valley Rangku village. The Siyom here some yards across, with 
average depth about feet, but lower down widens out sufficiently 
contain wooded islands, very unusual feature. crossed the Siyom 
rafts the hope reaching one the partly Gallong, partly Bori, 
villages the other side, but this were unable the time avail- 
able, the disappointment the Gams, who invited cordially 
return next year. followed different path our journey back, 
mainly along the very devious valley the Yubung, crossed the Shimang 
Pareng, and after doing the 5600 feet the crest the ridge, were 
once more the Dihong valley. The trip was more successful politically 
than geographically, though were constantly reaching excellent 
points for survey work, and enjoyed fine weather throughout, the haze 
which marks the approach the hot weather was over everything, and 
was much thickened the smoke burning trees and undergrowth 
wherever the fields were being cleared for sowing. wind 
carry off and, consequence, could never see beyond the hill 
happened on. Few sights were more impressive than the expanse 
the Riga fields, seen from above those now use cover three great 
valleys, and the ridges between, once under thick forest, but now with some 
square miles cleared all that, and sowing time without weed 
anywhere seen. The system Abor cultivation the same that 
practised many hill tribes. The crops are mainly rice and millet, and 
much cleared required for one year’s supply, this heavy work 
being all done the men; the land cropped for three four years, and 
the jungle then allowed grow again while more cleared. 
most villages each set fields gets rest nine twelve years, but 
where the population pressing the soil, markedly the case with 
old village like Riga, not only the land harder worked, but there 
strong tendency for tree jungle replaced grass and reeds which still 
further impoverish the soil, and will, until better methods are learnt, 
increase the overflow from the hills down into the plains, where the Abor 
deteriorates both physique and character. The matter many 
places one some urgency, but can everywhere met improved 
methods, improved implements, and new kinds crops. 
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Three the Riga Gams had gone with the last trip, and they 
accompanied our return, which began March they were joined 
others from the villages the right bank which passed through, 
all eager see the world, and more particularly look for possible loca- 
tions for new colonies which were keep open their communications with 
the plains, and prevent the re-establishment the trade barrier formed 
Kebang and the villages under its influence. Little need said 
the return journey from Kebang downwards ran along wide, evenly 
graded, and finely bridged mule-road. The Abors with frankly admitted 
that they thought superhuman, and not hard understand and 
even share their enthusiasm. the middle April frequent and 
heavy rain expected the hills, and their outskirts fever, 
mosquitoes, and leeches abound. The expeditionary force was, therefore, 
withdrawn with all speed, and April were once more the plains. 

would, think, have been generally admitted that much had been 
done more had not been hoped for. would fairer, perhaps, say 
that the information and conjecture upon which those hopes were 
founded had been correct they would have been fulfilled. any case, the 
way has been made incomparably easier for the survey party now 
work there should risk whatever friction with the tribes, but 
whether that country further exploration can carried with large 
parties point about which less sanguine. 

have purposely avoided discussing the habits, characters, and beliefs 
the others with less opportunities have rushed print, but 
prefer for myself the side the angels until wider experience 
has been gained. This, trust, may possible the near future. One 
who has the welfare the tribes heart may excused feeling 
relief that their country shows sign whatever mineral wealth, and 
that they, therefore, have better chance working out their own salva- 
tion along their own lines. this they will need guidance, and they are 
willing and anxious their methods warfare have been shown 
useless, and their methods agriculture have, have already said, 
brought many villages point which the rising generation must 
emigrate starve. Difficulties are not altogether wanting, slavery one 
them, but believe that the time now, and that the opportunity has 
been made. 


The PRESIDENT (before the paper): glad see large audience present 
listen what have doubt will most instructive paper. The subject 
the address the geographical results the recent Abor Expedition the north- 
east frontier India. those parts the world remote mountain tract, 
almost unknown Europeans, inhabited inhospitable and semi-barbarous 
tribes, lying partly inside and partly outside the administrative frontier India. 
This region, which has excited the interest geographers and travellers for 
years, but has been visited few, was suddenly brought under our notice less 
than two years ago the news the murder distinguished young British 
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officer, Mr. Williamson, who had advanced beyond the frontier conduct certain 
investigations the tribal area those parts. expedition was sent out 
the Government India avenge the murder Mr. Williamson and pursue 
geographical and scientific inquiries, and Mr. Bentinck better qualified than 
almost any man acquaint with its results. himself was Deputy Com- 
missioner that portion British territory which refer. such was 
also Political Officer for the tribes question, and poor Mr. Williamson was his 
subordinate. When the expedition took place was not unnatural that Mr. 
Bentinck’s knowledge should utilized for the assistance the force, and 
went Political Officer General Bower, who commanded and who with 
this evening. There were many results that expedition, political and other- 
wise, about which should like hear good deal. But are Geographical 
Society and are not admitted into the secrets Government, and are there- 
fore not liberty to-night discuss more than the geographical results. 

General Sir Mr. Bentinck has given very clear idea 
the geographical work that was done the Abor Expedition, but there one 
point has very much minimized, and that his own difficulties Political Officer, 
and the tact required enable the work carried on. the time that Mr. 
Bentinck left certain amount punishment had been inflicted upon the 
culpable villages, but they had not yet made submission. Mr. Bentinck and his 
party proceeded the river. Now, had quarrel with the people above, 
but savages their ignorance are often like nervous horse that does not mean 
any harm, but its nervousness may become dangerous. required very careful 
handling avoid collision which did not want, and beyond that and 
get the assistance and confidence the tribes their assistance was very valuable 
the exploration work hoped carry out, and due Mr. Bentinck’s 
great tact and patience that this was successfully accomplished. Mr. Bentinck 
has mentioned the absence any mineral wealth the country matter 
congratulation—well, that so, and rather directs attention the geological 
formation the country. find first all, from the Brahmaputra running 
right along the hills, flat alluvial soil covered with jungle known generally 
the Terai—a general feature all along the foot the Himalayas. Inside that 
come hills known the western part the Himalayas the Siwaliks; this 
lower range hills, formed from river deposit, presents the mouth the Dihong 
exactly the same characteristic does further west. 

the country beyond that come Carboniferous strata, and that there 
are signs coal, but very poor coal is. passed through that and came 
the system which Mr. Bentinck has alluded, and behind that 
there the crystalline core the Himalayas; this forms the core the main 
range. There find peaks rising 26,000 feet, and may quite 
assured that the Dihong, beyond where was explored, runs most stupendous 
gorge. rather interesting observe, the course the various rivers 
this part, the almost eccentric turns they take, and also how often big rivers 
nearly meet and then turn aside, and this over very large area 
country. The Yangtse, rising Tibet, flows east, turning due south, then north 
again, and then away east the sea. find the Subansiri and the Dihong 
present similar characteristics. Between the Yangtse and the Salween one 
place only about miles, and yet big river like the Mekong flows between 
them. The curves the rivers everywhere are most eccentric; this arises from 
the Himalayas which lie generally east and west meeting the system the north 
Burma which runs north and south, have the result the most confused 
crumbled-up mass mountains the world. not all surprising find 
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that geographical problems, when examined the spot, differ very materially from 
what was expected conjectured. 

Captain The other day put before the the 
Society few facts have been able gather lately Abor land. seems 
rather venturesome open subject this sort, but what want talk about 
whether the Tsang-po and the Dihong are one and the same river. have 
been asked put the matter before you to-night. you will refer your maps 
see that the Dihong, marked the map, comes out into the 
plains place called Pasighat. When the Abor expedition left the country 
they left behind two hundred military police look after it, and one the 
principal posts had was this place Pasighat. stayed there most the time, 
—though moved about bit. Well, while were there had every oppor- 
tunity studying the river, and the volume water that came down, under all 
sorts weather conditions. That how the question starts. When went 
Lhasa 1904 with Sir Francis Younghusband, crossed the Tsang-po twice— 
once place called Chaksam, and, the way back, crossed again point 
miles furtherup. While were there both Chaksam and this point 
got know the river rather well. shot and fished the river-banks. The 
thing that struck one then about the river was that was big river indeed, 
and wherever came out India must thing well worth looking at. That 
was August, 1904, the rainy season. years later down this place 
Pasighat one saw the same river, what was called the same river, the same 
time the year—anything from June September—and struck one once 
that the water output the Dihong, where emerges from the hills, actually 
less than one had seen Chaksam and this crossing miles north it. You 
cannot account for the fact that the water might have been deeper although 
the breadth the river the same, because opposite where were there was 
rapid which ran right across the river from side side, and, through this 
rapid, the water looked nowhere more than feet deep. After had watched 
the river for bit, became absolutely borne one that the thing hadn’t 
the amount water that the Tsang-po has Chaksam, point more than 700 
miles above Pasighat. that the case, and the river not the same, one has 
ask, What the Dihong? Where does come from? One cannot help 
thinking river local origin, and the arguments wish place before 
you are these. You will see that brown patch marked your maps; forms 
huge catchment area. huge basin that catches all the local rain one 
the most rainy places the whole Asia, suppose. All the tributaries 
that catchment-area run into the Dihong, and strikes one that this huge 
basin sufficiently large hold enough affluents account for every gallon 
water that comes out Pasighat. 

The second point the extreme sensitiveness the river, where joins the 
plains, local weather conditions. The rain got there came across the 
plains from the south-west, whence the monsoon comes, and were able see 
every storm that came up. soon storm came and passed over the 
foothills into this big catchment area behind, the river rose once, and long 
the storm went among the foothills the river remained high; when each 
storm stopped the river began fall again. would suggest you that river 
with pretensions the length and volume the Tsang-po has business 
behave this skittish fashion. There another argument. The rivers Dibang 
and the Sisseri, both which come from the same part the world, join into 
the main Brahmaputra river very near the mouth the Dihong. Both these 
are considerable rivers. These rivers investigated last year the Mishmi 
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exploration. You went them about ten marches and they became fordable 
streams. you grant that the Dihong twice big the Dibang the Sisseri, 
possibly three times big, not see what prevent the Dihong becom- 
ing fordable thirty marches. Those are only the arguments from point 
view which strange and may not have very much else There 
expedition there this winter which trust will settle the matter once and 
for all. will probably double the number known affluents that run into the 
Dihong. ticklish work, dashing into large question this sort; but 
would remind you that the question still open one. Our best authority for 
believing the two rivers one and the same, the opinion Kinthup, and 
our recently ascertained facts have not yet put the seal finality his opinion. 
should prove the case that this geographical question has not yet been 
cleared up—if the Dihong should prove, surmised, local stream and 
not the Tsang-po—then are left with question, where does the Tsang-po 
to? And General Bower reminds us, Rivers marvellous things that 
part the world.” They twist and screw themselves between barriers into 
unexpected places. the Dihong and the Tsang-po are not one, then remains 
find out where the Tsang-po does to. That problem worth having 
these days when unsolved geographical questions are rare. 

Sir have listened with something more than interest, 
with considerable sympathy, the account which Mr. Bentinck has given 
the exasperating difficulties the Abor country, for have had 
some little experience myself; the everlasting waiting for clouds roll 
which never roll, for mists lift sufficiently allow one see just few 
miles further than the place where one stands. Considering all these difficulties 
you will not surprised that our mapping that part the world has been 
somewhat sketchy nature, derived partly from reconnaissance and partly 
from the reports only native surveyors and explorers who have been able 
make their way sufficiently far over the border get useful observations. Mr. 
Bentinck was rather sarcastic about the Gurkhas speaking the Himalayas 
“undulations.” not think that this necessary. never heard 
Gurkha word, and think you will probably find that that 
expression much more due the translator than the Gurkha. may 
happen that just climb the rocky sides the mountains and talk 
going the hills,” the Gurkha may regard the whole mass the Himalayas 
mere undulations, but doubt that. you will find probably that the 
explanation that expression lies with translator. 

But about the explorer Kinthup there should misapprehension. 
left India for particular purpose. was his business discover, could, 
whether the Sangpo and the Brahmaputra were one and the same river not, 
and after three years most strenuous work, during which great deal 
misadventure befell him, during which was sold slave and lost all 
his survey instruments that was quite unable bring anything the 
shape map-record back with him, finally did think most conclusively) 
prove that the Sangpo and the Brahmaputra were one and the same river. 
really quite interesting hear that question raised again to-night, but 
Kinthup was wrong, you have got get rid this difficulty. Certain marked 
logs were put into the Sangpo him which were float down the Brahma- 
putra. have always understood that they did reach the Brahmaputra and 
were identified so, little difficult see how they failed follow 
tinuous stream. think must say that have known now for the last 
twenty-five years that the Sangpo and Brahmaputra are one and the same river, 
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and the credit that discovery distinctly belongs Kinthup. Now, Kinthup, 
like Mr. Bentinck himself, was, there doubt, little dependent informa- 
.tion which derived from hearsay evidence. always most dangerous 
form evidence take. have known many officers, both political and 
military, find themselves most inconveniently tied web apocryphal geo- 
graphy woven too zealous informers. However that may be, Kinthup did 
certainly claim two things. claimed have visited the falls the Brahma- 
putra and the rough monastery which just below the falls, and have passed 
through the mountains into the Abor country. Whether was the same 
route any part the same route that followed Mr. Bentinck problem- 
For the north-east frontier anything like the north-west frontier 
(and believe is), not only routes change, but villages constantly change 
the names which they adopt sometimes from the hills and the natural features 
about them, and sometimes from the name the ruling chief. think 
myself exaggeration whatever say that another thirty years’ time 
there are none our frontier maps from the borders Persia the borders 
China that won’t need very drastic correction. never safe say, when 
dealing with the records past years, that they were wrong the time they 
were made, Kinthup’s report was simply his reminiscence what happened 
him, and think should any us, spent three years such spent, 
find little difficult recall correctly all the names the villages and the 
places had seen during such very eventful period. 

Regarding the falls, find that they are placed the position where they are 
our map (91° 17’ long,) the evidence well-educated Tibetan lama 
who knew the monastery below the falls and who related his experiences that 
eminent orientalist Colonel Waddell. Now, Colonel Waddell has obtained not 
only the evidence this lama, but that many other Tibetans besides who 
had visited the monastery, and amongst them one who showed some artistic 
skill the production sketch the falls. When that artist depicted the 
King Demon the falls showing his face out little from the water, doubtless 
drew his imagination; but decline believe that the whole thing was 
imagination, and not see how such feature falls should invented 
people who previously had acquaintance with them. believe myself that 
those falls exist. The estimated height them only feet, but probably 
that enough impressive people who had seen nothing like them before. 
the whole perhaps may congratulate ourselves that there least one 
little corner this far-off north-east frontier ours about which little mystery 
still hangs, for surely the unexplored portions the globe now are getting all too 
narrow for our practical explorers. 

The have had very interesting evening, not less because 
there has developed difference opinion matter which high scientific 
importance. The question the Sangpo-Dihong one that has puzzled all geo- 
graphers who have studied that part the Indian frontier. heard for the first time 
to-night Captain Bethell’s theory, and, knowing that Sir Thomas Holdich was seated 
right, was certain that would sharply contested that eminent geo- 
grapher. was glad hear Sir Thomas say word for our native Indian 
surveyors, who, spite occasional inaccuracies, natural enough, have general 
maintained high standard ability and accuracy the frontiers India. 
regards Kinthup particular, not concerned defend him, because his 
character for veracity still lies the womb the future, and will decided 
considerations not yet our disposal. For myself, always imagined that 
the falls not exist the form any substantial cataract, but are probably 
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series rapids very great elevation, though capable being misrepresented 
as, even being mistaken for, falls. Sir Thomas did not say anything about 
the big lake which think has been supposed extend the foot the 
However, that matter which the future will decide. The other issue raised 
Captain Bethell much more important one, and would with the 
greatest reluctance that should surrender the view that the Sangpo and Dihong 
are identical. Captain Bethell, after ingeniously showing the area from which 
the Dihong might derive its water, was confronted with the problem what 
with the Sangpo. Aware the existence the latter, with great volume 
water only few hundred miles away, had expected accept his 
view should have endeavoured dispose that formidable claim. Mr. 
Bentinck’s lecture has been marked not only with good deal novel information, 
but vein sub-acid humour, which must have rendered him most agree- 
able companion journeys those from his pleasure that 
although the tribes have been guilty these unhappy and deplorable murders, 
their general attitude appears friendly. this so, would the more 
regrettable that the curtain, once lifted, should allowed again fall. hope, 
therefore, that from the germs this expedition may emanate future wider 
exploration and much greater knowledge that interesting borderland. With 
regard point made General Bower, every one who had anything 
with frontier expeditions aware how much success due the tact, skill, 
and knowledge the people possessed the political officer attached 
them. During the time was India, can recall successful expedition 
which was not the main successful because the abilities the political 
officer. quite certain that the compliment paid Mr. Bentinck 
General Bower was deserved, and will ask join giving cordial vote 
thanks him for his paper. 


FROM THE VICTORIA NYANZA THE KISII 
FELIX OSWALD, B.A., 


THE immediate object journey last winter the Victoria Nyanza 
was the investigation behalf the British Museum some Miocene 
deposits found early 1911 Mr. Chesnaye near Karungu, the 
east coast the lake. Subsequently Mr. Hobley, H.M. 
Provincial Commissioner, presented the British Museum fragmentary 
mandible Dinotherium, and some other fossils which had been col- 
lected his instigation the late Mr. Pigott, Government 
official, who was shortly afterwards killed crocodiles when his raft was 
upset hippopotamus had wounded. Much interest had been 
aroused scientific circles Dr. Andrews’ description the 
specimen, and since nothing was known the nature the deposits 
which was found, offered collect specimens and make thorough 
examination the save time reaching Karungu, 


Royal Geographical Society, December 16, 1912. Map, 200. 
the generosity Mr. Charles Storey, together with the Rev. Ashington 
Bullen, Sir Henry Howorth, Dr. Longstaff, Dr. Smith Woodward, and 
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Sir Perey Girouard kindly placed disposal the little Government 
schooner, navigated with conspicuous skill its negro captain, native 
Mwanza, the south coast the Nyanza. The winds are capricious, 
and took two and half days reach destination. After 

passing Homa mountain, outpost the vast basaltic mass Gwasi, 
left the shallow Kavirondo gulf the narrow Mbita channel and 
sailed the southward, entering the deep water the open lake. This 
channel inconspicuous that was overlooked Stanley his 
that the existence the great Kavirondo gulf 
was quite unsuspected him. 

was, unfortunately, little too late the year secure any the 
freshwater jelly-fish (Limnocnida tanganyike, var. victorie, Giinther) 
that have been found this lake, for they not float the surface 
from October April, but secured variety microscopic forms 
plants (desmids and blue-green alge) which, according Professor 
West, indicate that the main rocks which the lake situated 
consist (as well known the case) ancient crystalline rocks. 

The mountain-mass Gwasi, which was rounding southward 
course, the centre vast outpouring lava, nepheline-basalt, 
which possessed great fluidity, flooding the whole country far and wide. 
The lofty and impressive (recalling grander scale the scenery 
the Isle Skye), and the outlying basaltic islands Mfwanganu and 
Rusinga, indicate that the lake now covers great part the land over 
which the lava once flowed. study the chart shows that great depths 
occur close shore (in one place 250 fathoms were recorded less than 
half mile from the coast), and evident that the 100-fathom line runs 
nearly north and south great distance from the land—in marked 
contrast the condition the gently shallowing western shore—and 
that depths over 200 fathoms now separate the symmetrical basalt 
cone Pyramid island from the spurs Gwasi, with which stood once 
obvious continuity. would seem, therefore, that the eastern part 
the Victoria Nyanza due the tectonic foundering blocks 
land meridional faults parallel the Great Rift Valleys both sides 
the lake region, thus corroborating the similar conclusions reached 
and Hermann for the west coast. probably the sinking 
these blocks the Earth’s crust which has largely contributed the 
lowering the lake-level since Miocene times. 

From the long basalt promontory Karungu the eye wandered over 
bare grassy downs and flat-topped hills, with only occasional trees 
candelabra euphorbias, spiny acacias with pale yellow bark, and patches 
flowering aloes. The lack forest only partly accounted for 
the relatively low annual rainfall this coast, which amounts only 


Messrs. Heward Bell, Knipe, Sutcliffe, and Balston, the 
expenses the journey were defrayed and also received special facilities for 
railway transport the colony kind permission the Colonial Secretary. 
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673 mm. Shirati, few miles the south, less than Hamburg, whilst 
Bukoba the west coast three times great, mm. The 
main reasons the deforesting are, however, due the wasteful methods 
the natives firing the hillsides for cultivation, and their goats 
destroying all young and tender growth. 

From Karungu (once Government station, but soon abandoned 
account its unhealthiness) first camp Nira Hill, miles 
the south-east, the path lay along the swampy shore, bordered with 
jungle reeds, papyrus and ambach trees like polled willows growing 
the water—the haunt not merely innumerable hippopotamus and 
crocodile, darters, and fish eagles, but also the tsetse fly, the transmitter 
the fatal sleeping-sickness. 

The Miocene beds are exposed the base the Nira and 
Kikongo and the gullies Kachuku, second camp another mile 
further east, but the geological aspect work this district will 
fully dealt with paper before the Geological Society this session. 
will merely observe that the series can naturally divided into 
groups: 

upper group grey and brown shales. 

middle series red clays and sandstones. 

lower series buff sandstones and gravels containing Dino- 

The Lower Miocene age the deposits, indicated their fossils, 
confers very considerable antiquity upon the Victoria Nyanza. The 
photographs serve show the great force erosion during the rainy 
season, for only then that these gullies Nira and Kachuku are 
filled with water and scoured still deeper. The view the cliff South 
Kachuku shows how the flows nepheline-basalt from Gwasi 
protected the underlying soft deposits clay and sandstone from com- 
plete destruction. The whole series dips gently northwards, inclina- 
tion which perhaps directly connected with the sinking the north 
coast the Nyanza, which Captain Lyons has called attention. 

spite the very restricted outcrop the beds and the fact that 
there was special bone-bed the series deposits, about 100 feet 
thick (the bones only occurring isolated fragments), was able 
collect considerable variety fossils, from Dinotherium, rhinoceros, 
crocodiles, and giant tortoises down small rodents, together with fresh- 
water shells from most the beds. 

Before dealing with march inland through hitherto unmapped 
district search further extension these beds, will give 
brief account the natives among whom lived alone, five days’ journey 
distant from the nearest white man. They belong the Jalwo Kavi- 
rondo, race Nilotic negroes noticeable admixture Hamitic 
blood), remarkable for their nudity and their utter lack self-con- 
sciousness this respect, just they were living the Garden 
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before the Fall. the same time their standard morality con- 
spicuously higher than that neighbouring tribes East Africa. 
consequence they are vigorous race, tall above the average, increasing 
numbers, whilst their old enemies the Nandi owing their lax 
morals are dying out. Kachuku the Kavirondo are more primitive 
and backward than most other parts, for here they grow neither fruit nor 
vegetables except for plant like spinach; the art making bread 
they subsist entirely millet and sour milk, only 
eating meat when any their cattle sheep die natural death when 
indulging sacrificial feasts such occasions the funeral chief. 
However, their physique magnificent and their power bearing burdens 
unexampled. Usually small plantation tobacco occurs outside 
one their homesteads (with its palisade candelabra euphorbias) 
for they are confirmed smokers, the women even more than the men, 
and not uncommon see even young girl thirteen smoking one 
their long-stemmed pipes bound round with iron wire. Near Kendu, 
however, the Kavirondo gulf, the pernicious practice smoking Bhang 
obtains (in spite Government prohibition), the great detriment 
the physique the natives. 

The women rarely wear anything but string blue beads cowries 
round the neck and another round the waist, with occasional coil 
iron wire the arms legs; or, married, tail grass fibre, the 
distinguishing badge matrimony, attached the waist-belt. Old 
women often wear addition fillet cowries encircling the forehead, 
probably sign mourning. But the men have passion for orna- 
ment, especially for coils brass and iron wire. Hence has not been 
found possible run telegraph wires across the country, excepting along 
the well-patrolled Uganda railway, but there some talk linking 
the outlying Government stations means wireless telegraphy. 
bit iron comes amiss the Kavirondo men, and they even twist wire 
into large spectacle frames imitation European travellers. 
empty sparklet-bulbs were greatly demand for conversion into tassels 
hang from the knees dangle and clank against wire-coil en- 
circling the shins. 

the morning tribal dance the countryside far and wide re- 
sounds with the tooting horns, which the note and its octave are 
obtained. Soon small bands are seen converging the meeting-place. 
The procession headed fine bullock, with deep-toned 
then wife two carrying food (hard lumps millet porridge) baskets 
boy bearing the large oblong curved shield hide, painted red, white, 
and brown, with serpentine devices primitive heraldry; and finally 
the brave himself, armed with long spear, decked with headdress 
radiating ostrich feathers tall busby monkey’s fur cock’s 
feathers, with long plumes the hair the colobos monkey trailing 
from the shoulder made into sporran. Split and polished hippo 
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tusks worn over the ears (the sign married man), string empty 
cartridges strip chain-mail, together with brightly burnished coils 
iron and brass wire and anklets bells, complete incongruous 
and barbaric equipment. The dance itself commences with sham 
assault upon the village the visitors, first singly and then masse, 
the stimulating sound tomtoms and the chanting the women; 
and was thrilling moment when about 100 these tall athletes 
full war-dress, glistening red grease, charged headlong direction, 
shouting urra, urra, and hurling their long spears, many which quivered 
the ground somewhat inconvenient proximity me. 

Then the men retire and take position opposite the women, 
who are painted harlequin-fashion for the occasion, one half the body 
daubed light brown ochre with dark brown serpentine markings, and 
conversely for the other Quite nude except for many blue neck- 
laces, and armed with clubs and tomahawks, they alternately advance 
the men and then retire before them, chanting all the while, and this 
procedure seems last indefinitely until sunset. the approach 
darkness bonfires are lit, and singing goes far into the night the 
accompaniment much drinking pombe (beer brewed from millet). 

the whole, this race hardy herdsmen, tending humped cattle, 
fat-tailed sheep and goats, share the burden life fairly equally, but 
water-carrying falls exclusively upon the women and never undertaken 
the men, who are, however, not above carrying heavy burdens 
papyrus-stems and grass for building their round huts, and wood for fires 
and fences, and they will even join the women tilling their fields 
millet. 

Near the coast the Kavirondo are much addicted fishing trawling 
kind seine-net and driving the fishes into large conical wickerwork 
baskets ranged row the shallow water, and common sight 
these districts see the women carrying the baskets their heads 
over their water-jars. Doubtless the natives could profitably taught 
turn their plaiting-ability into making straw hats and other similar 
articles. 

They are cheerful race, and are continually singing they drive 
their herds the hills down the lake, else strumming inter- 
minable five-finger exercises their eight-stringed harps lizard-skin. 
When the chief the tribe came call brought his minstrel 
with him. Crowned with wreath mistletoe, adorned with spectacle- 
frame brass wire, and seated his three-legged stool; the black bard 
chanted topical account their visit the white man, the accom- 
paniment his harp, the bystanders joining intervals chorus. 

The British Government wisely does not interfere the internal 
affairs the tribe except the interests justice. pays annual 
the responsible chief for him maintain order, invests him 
with much-coveted robe office and fez with official badge, and 
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guarantees his people against raids from neighbouring tribes, whilst for- 
bidding the natives carry firearms. return the Government merely 
imposes the hut-tax, which (so was assured) cheerfully paid and easily 
collected, whilst there exaction forced labour some parts 
German East Africa. The Kavirondo native can now lead ideally 
happy existence. Relieved from all anxiety hostilities, can tend his 
cattle and till his ground with the certainty peace and security. There 
which enables him dispense with all clothing finds ample distrac- 
tion and amusement his tribal dances and vocal efforts and return 
for hides, which are exported from Karungu considerable extent, 
can obtain all the iron and brass wire and blue beads necessary for in- 
dulging his ideas personal adornment. 

the south camp Kachuku lay the broad alluvial and much- 
cultivated plain the Kuja river, with sparse groves trees, laden with 
nests weaver-birds, resounding with the bell-like notes the drongo 
here and there the gorgeous scarlet and yellow Gloriosa lily was 
still flower. Flocks pigeons are frequent, whilst guineafowl often 
rise heavy flight. cranes, geese, ibis and egrets are abun- 
dant. occasional impalla would suddenly bound into the thickets, 
group the inquisitive banded mongoose, still more rarely troop 
greenish-yellow grivet monkeys, would appear view. 
tall nests termites are conspicuous features the level plain. 

the lowest ford the Kuja stakes have been erected right across 
the river with wicker fish-traps attached hinge that they can easily 
raised and examined. marked contrast the surrounding country 
the banks the river are densely shrouded vegetation, from reeds 
forest-trees, whilst herds hippopotamus disport the muddy waters. 

the south the Kuja river very wide zone bare hills 
gneissic granite extending the Anglo-German frontier, and jutting out 
into the lake rugged promontories with intervening drowned valleys, 
which indicate that this particular block land has sunk, whilst the 
land the north the Kuja river has risen. The granite weathers 
forms recalling our granite tors Devon and Cornwall. 

From Kachuku marched eastwards follow the outcrop the 
deposits along their line strike, but Kikongo, only miles distant, 
they were already thinning out, and they must have been greatly denuded 
away before being covered the basaltic lava-streams from Gwasi. 
Numerous fossil tree-trunks occurred just below the basalt, and show that 
the country, contrary the present nearly treeless condition, was well 
wooded the time the eruptions. journey led the 
basin the Kuja river, which yielded evidence, its numerous rapids 
and waterfalls, rejuvenation, either general uplift the land, 
more probably fall the level the lake. 

the east the basalt region lies older eruptive area andesites, 
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now denuded into isolated hills and crags, separated wide grassy valleys. 
The Kuja leaves this more rugged country striking contrast the 
flat-topped hills basalt) the Gogo falls, audible a-great distance. 
The three very stony fords above these falls cross the river just above 
rapids Moroya, Nyaroya, and Minyere upward 

the Minyere ford, miles straight line from the lake, left 
the last traces the Miocene clays, resting the old and much altered 
andesitic lavas. 

Just below this ford the river deep, with well-wooded banks, and 
there were numerous indications lions. The country, for many miles 
westward, has been completely depopulated the ravages sleeping- 
sickness. Although this fatal disease, from which recovery possible, 
only entered Uganda eleven years ago from the west, yet not 
improbable that may have existed the region the great African 
lakes past ages, subsequently disappearing, for there seems 
reference this fly-transported disease the The 18th and 
19th verses the seventh chapter Isaiah, prophesying threatened 
scourges, read follows: And shall come pass that day that 
the Lord shall hiss whistle] for the fly that the uttermost part 
the rivers Egypt and for the bee that the land Assyria. And 
they shall come and shall rest all them the desolate valleys and 
the holes the rocks and upon all thorns and upon all The 
uttermost part the rivers can hardly mean anything else 
than the headwaters the Nile, viz. the Victoria Nyanza, whilst the 
usual law antithesis Hebrew composition, the first half the nine- 
teenth verse will refer the bee and the second half the fly, that the 
flies shall rest all thorns and upon all bushes,” and the well- 
known habit the tsetse fly rest the thorny ambach-shrubs near 
the lake. 

was imperative for reconnoitre this uninhabited region 
between Kikongo and the Kuja search for the Miocene deposits, 
but the stone-walled villages lay ruins, and all paths were obliterated 
tall grass, that had travel compass through this abandoned 
district, which antelopes (topi and impalla) and lions have resumed 
complete possession. its eastern outskirts, Metamala, where 
camped, was much annoyed night hyenas, which were very numerous 
and much bolder than usual, not only carrying off sheep, but also children, 
and even attacking wanderers after dark, men asleep unprotected 
camps. The lions, however, did not appear man-eaters, although 
roaring much night close camp. 

The picturesque crags Metamala are formed agglomerate 
(full rounded blocks granite), marking the centre eruption the 
ancient 


attention was called this passage the Rev. Carscallen, the 
Gendia 
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Here, the dry season, the tributaries the Kuja are either dried 
altogether reduced string waterholes, sometimes picturesque 
with blue waterlilies stellata), Aldrovanda Thinningit, and all 
manner aquatic plants, whilst red dragon-flies hover over the still waters, 
and once large Nile monitor (Varanus niloticus), about feet long, scuttled 
noisily away when disturbed from its nest, was collecting fresh- 
water shells from the banks the Ogo river. The presence this lizard, 
whose chief food consists crocodiles’ eggs, would seem indicate the 
presence crocodiles even far the Kuja valley this point, 
although was assured the contrary. 

After leaving Metamala, crossed the wooded range Gongogongo, 
crowned natural obelisk granite, conspicuous landmark for many 
miles. Here the lairs hyenas were numerous. The type vegetation 
changed after leaving the Kuja valley. The acacia, with fragrant white 
flowers, had nearly disappeared, whilst the Erythrina tomentosa, with its 
flaming scarlet spikes, had taken its place, and persisted the foot 
the Kisii highlands, viz. the zone from 5000 6000 feet. 

Crossing the steep andesite ridges Sakwa, came again into the 
Kuja valley, fertile district still dotted with numerous villages, although 
the people settlement high bluff, overhanging the river, where 
had intended camp, proved advanced state sleeping- 
sickness. The dirty condition the village was appalling, whilst the 
appearance the men (no women were visible) was pitiable the extreme. 
However, the general opinion seems that the epidemic has somewhat 
decreased virulence this side the Victoria Nyanza and that the 
natives are again increasing numbers. 

this point crossed the Kuja new timber bridge, still course 
construction, covered fascines and stamped earth. Although the 
wood kind immune the attacks white ants, would surely 
more expedient build permanent stone bridge district where 
labour cheap and suitable stone present. takes the place 
old ford, just above tumultuous and picturesque waterfall. Since 
coal has yet been found Uganda and British East Africa, may 
hoped that the numerous waterfalls, notably the Ripon falls, may soon 
utilized for generating electricity instead the present practice 
burning the forests for fuel the Uganda railway. Freshwater 
crabs nilotica) are numerous the river above the Sakwa 
bridge. Here the river skirts the hills, whilst the north there 
extends ancient treeless plateau peneplane deeply weathered 
gneiss, dissected the meanders the Kuja and its tributaries, the 
chief which the Riana with gold-bearing sands. The steepness the 
angle the valley-slope the harder andesite the south compared 

its low angle the softer gneiss the north very noticeable 
physical feature. The villages this plateau belong distinctly 
higher type Kavirondo culture. Beans, sesame, and pumpkin are 
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cultivated, and the villages are much cleaner and more carefully 
constructed. 

Ketch, came the foot the great Vinyo Munyanko escarp- 
ment, the westerly break-off the Kisii highlands. Here left the 
Kavirondo district enter the country the Kisii people, Bantu race 
with not only different, much softer language, but with different habits 
and slighter physique. The men are certainly less able carry such 
heavy loads, whilst the women not smoke and not about the 
frank and unabashed nudity the Kavirondo. Their costume hide 
tied across the loins and allowed trail behind them the ground— 
ugly and unsanitary garment. The homesteads this aggressive and 
warlike tribe are not surrounded palisades like those the Kavirondo, 
who have had act the defensive. 

The bulk the Kisii settlements lie the foot the great escarpment 
the Kuja gorge, where dolerite, underlying the quartzite the 
highlands, has become exposed and weathers deeply very fertile red 
soil. This dolerite-is eruptive rock which has insinuated itself 
laccolite between the quartzitic sandstone and the underlying, more ancient 
schists, which contain auriferous quartz and graphite. 

The lower part the great Kuja gorge shows sudden deepening 
its valley and marked increase its angle slope, from 10° the long 
slope the upper part 30° the newer and lower part. addition, 
the frequent rapids and waterfalls confirm previous suggestion 
recent rejuvenation the river due differential earth-movements. 

the summit this high plateau (6000-7000 feet) ancient sand- 
stones (with ripplemarks and suncracks), probably Devonian age, like 
the Waterberg series South Africa, recollection England was 
afforded the luxuriant growth our common bracken fern, and 
the presence the ubiquitous Painted Lady butterfly. Even the 
banks the Kuja near the Minyere ford had collected the fruiting 
fronds our common liverwort (Marchantia polymorpha), and still 
more surprising that its tender growth can flourish almost the 
equator, where the mean temperature very much higher than our 
islands. 

January the practice the natives burning the grass the 
hillside makes difficult take distant observations after o’clock 
the morning, for the whole landscape became shrouded dense smoke. 
This wasteful method clearing the ground has destroyed nearly all 
the trees region very favourable their growth, shown flourish- 
ing 3-year-old plantation wattle and eucalyptus Kisii Boma, the 
present seat administration. this healthy and more central district, 
well adapted for Europeans, the District Commissioner has moved from 
unhealthy and malarious Karungu. Kisii also, remote from the tsetse 
fly, the sleeping-sickness camp has been transferred from Kaniamkago 
the hospital under Dr. Cherrett. this favoured spot English vegetables 
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can grown perfection the same time that papaws and bananas 
ripen, whilst millet (Sorghum) perennial instead annual 
Karungu. 

Only few miles the north-east lies the commanding escarpment 
Manga, running north-north-east south-south-west, right angles the 
Vinyo escarpment. The dip the sandstones Manga (the eastern part 
the area) the south-east, and Vinyo (the western part) the 
south-west, and seems due the arching the originally horizontal 
strata into dome the upwelling the dolerite laccolite, which altered 
the sandstone white quartzite, but nowhere pierced the cover, although 
the cones Saria and Kinsunsi, surrounded aureole white 
quartzite, probably mark two such attempts. The margin the laccolite 
has now been exposed view the foot the escarpments denuda- 
tion the sandstone, whilst its core has been laid bare the gorge 
the Kuja river. 

The densely-populated district Kitutu lies the fertile dolerite 
the foot the quartzite escarpment with its treeless downs well suited 
for sheep-grazing. Trees are rare even the lower ground, owing the 
intense cultivation, and then consist only branching and 
the Erythrina with its coral-red flowers. The deforesting has led the 
destruction small birds and the consequent plagues insects, espe- 
cially crickets all kinds, which make the night hideous with their 
clamour, say nothing flies, ants, and ticks incredible numbers. 

market has been established Kisii, and the natives come from 
long distances sell their goods, whilst houses red brick, baked locally, 
have been built Indian artizans for officials and for the wealthier 
Indian traders. The white population consists only four men, the 
District Commissioner, two British officers the native 
police, and the doctor; and usually two are away touring the province 
official inspection. There can few parts the world where stable 
and efficient government carried few men over large district, 
part which was state active hostility only five years ago. Here 
more than anywhere was irresistibly reminded the close parallel 
between the British rule East Africa and the Roman domination 
Britain. The results which have been already attained mere handful 
white men augur well for the future prosperity the colony. seems, 
however, possible source weakness allow the entire trade (at 
any rate, this province) and all the minor administrative posts 
the hands Indians, who not spend the money the country, 
but send nearly all their earnings back India. the Nandi district 
European traders have combined that the Indians have been unable 
compete successfully, and have left the district. default English- 
men might advantageous give facilities education 
the higher types negroes, the Congo (e.g. Dima), where 
Belgian enterprises are obliged have recourse the employment 
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educated British negroes from West Africa, Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast, 
and Lagos. Uganda, for instance, the natives are imitative and 
adaptive that they have built numbers houses with sun-dried bricks 
and iron roofs without any supervision from 

journey north-westwards from Kisii Homa bay soon entered 
the peneplane gneiss, overlooked the north the granite dome 
Meriba, and the south the dolerite cone Saria. The Riana 
river forms the boundary between the Kisii and the Kavirondo tribes 
the latter occupy the whole the lower land the Kavirondo gulf. 
The country old and mature that there definite range 
mountains, but only isolated cones and knolls—the weathered remnants 
old plateaux different levels, testifying different base-levels 
erosion. 

Roads suitable for bullock-carts have been constructed from Kisii 
Homa bay and Kendu the lake, but line march, being direct 
possible, cut across the long détours the road caused its avoidance 
high gradients. is, however, only connected with Karungu 
unmetalled track. Langueh, little Indian trading-station halfway 
Homa bay, entered again the basaltic region with its soil black 
earth. Here the bizarre clusters cones Ruri, Sahanga, and Homa form 
conspicuous landmarks, and are the weathered relics separate eruptive 
centres belonging the Gwasi system. its outskirts isolated cones 
basalt with angles 35° 40° are fairly frequent, e.g. that Asego, near 
good stone bridge over the Rungwena Arodyo river. The symmetrically 
conical shape due the homogeneous character the rock, and its 
equal resistance all directions atmospheric denudation. The abrupt- 
ness with which cones such Chamanga and Uchimbo arise from the 
surrounding alluvial plain the Awach river very striking feature 
the landscape. 

Homa bay the Indians have fairly large trading station, and also 
build bullock-carts for the transport trade Kisii. The coast the lake 
shallow and swampy, and fringed with papyrus and ambach, furnish- 
ing shelter numerous hippopotami, crocodiles, and tsetse fly. The 
Germans have made the natives cut down and clear the ambach trees from 
great part their coast near Shirati. may doubted whether any 
such clearing, however desirable, can permanent this climate; 
barrage Ripon falls would more effective keeping the lake 
constant level, and thus reducing the width the swamps 
minimum. 

marching across unfrequented country from Homa bay Kendu 
found extensive deposit gypsum, pointing the fact that the area 
must have once been shut off lagoon from the main body the 
Victoria Nyanza. This conclusion supported the evidence series 
recent shallow-water deposits with fossil bones elephant, buffalo, 
hippopotamus, baboon, etc., which discovered the coast the north 
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Homa mountain. present elephant could find enough eat 
this deforested district. 

Near Kendu examined very interesting lake called Simbi, which 
found situated explosion-crater from which lava ever issued, 
like the crater-lakes the Hifel. The natives tell legend that the site was 
once occupied hill crowned homestead belonging bad man, 
and that disappeared single night. about mile diameter. 
The water strongly impregnated with soda,* and the natives collect the 
thin crystalline crust from the shore for mixing with their food and treating 
their tobacco. There are fishes the lake, but wading birds like 
avocets haunt the shore, probably search worms small crustaceans, 
whilst ducks feed the conferva which gives green colour the strongly 
alkaline waters. emerald-green Nostoc grows jelly-like masses 
along the shore. The water gradually rising and has killed some 
candelabra euphorbias now partly submerged. noticed similar 
incrustation soda the borders the Kimera swamp, north Homa 
mountain. 

Near Kendu (where there American Mission Seventh Day 
Adventists) few very large isolated trees the sycomore fig (Ficus 
sycomorus) with buttress-roots occur wide intervals along the low coast, 
and afford rare and welcome shade for the traveller well convenient 
landmarks for the sailor. The great size these trees helps give some 
idea the vast forests which must once have covered the whole 
torial Africa. 

Kendu, the port Kisii, enjoys some transit-trade between Kisumu 
and Kisii Boma, and the ubiquitous Indian trader much evidence. 
Here embarked the little schooner which had been sent meet me. 
was dark before reached Kisumu, but when last saw once more 
its harbour lights and heard the whistle engine the Uganda railway, 
seemed had suddenly bridged period 2000 3000 years, 
stepping one bound modern civilization from stage primitive 
human culture similar, though vastly inferior, that the early Britons 
before the Roman conquest. 

conclusion, the general results two months’ work Africa 

Detailed descriptions and measurements the 
Lower Miocene deposits near Karungu, with geological map the 
district, and large-scale plans the Nira and Kachuku gullies showing the 
outcrop the various beds and the positions the numerous photographs 
illustrating the description. (6) varied collection for the British Museum 


Prof. Kipping, has kindly examined sample this water, 
and informs that whilst sodium carbonate the main component, iron salts, 
together with sulphates and silica, are present appreciable quantities; smaller 
quantities calcium and magnesium salts and phosphates are also present. 
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the vertebrate and molluscan fossils occurring the Lower Miocene 
beds, and also the vertebrates the Pleistocene deposits north 
Homa mountain. These will described Dr. Andrews and Mr. 
Bullen Newton the British Museum. account the geology, 
with geological map, sections, and photographs the district which 
traversed from Karungu Kisii, miles the east the Victoria 
Nyanza, and thence northwards the Kavirondo gulf, comprising the 
province South Kavirondo and the Kisii highlands. (d) collection 
fossilized tree-stems (to described Prof. Seward), which were 
growing the time the basaltic eruptions Gwasi. (e) collection 
neolithic implements (obsidian and quartzite). report the 
microscopic examination the rocks collected journey from 
Karungu Kendu. 

Kisii country (with altitudes), executed from own survey with com- 
pilation from the Admiralty Chart (for the coast), the Boundary Com- 
mission Map (for the frontier district), and some hitherto unpublished 
material from the Survey Office Nairobi. Panoramic sketches 
(giving heights and compass readings) and photographs, illustrate the 
contours and scenery the whole district. 

land and freshwater shells. 

Desmids from the Victoria Nyanza, described 
Prof. West. (b) small collection plants. 


Mr. FRESHFIELD, Vice President, the Chair (before the paper): 
Dr. Oswald, who going read paper to-night, not traveller for the 
first time. have known him before the companion Mr. Lynch 
explorations Armenia, and has made important contributions the 
mapping that region. The paper now going read deals with the 
eastern shores the Victoria Nyanza, from the terminus what—on the principle 
that the road the west England called the Bath Road—we call the 
Uganda railroad,” down the German frontier. very interesting 
country. understand that Dr. Oswald’s immediate purpose going there 
was not much geography object similar that the professors who 
some have just read Mr. Conan Doyle’s last romance, who went out 
look for specimens the Whether Dr. Oswald found any, 
living dead, will tell you. 

Sir Percy was totally unaware that should called upon 
to-night say anything either support, extenuation, defence Dr. 
Oswald’s admirable lecture. arrived East Africa while was governor 
that territory. was unaware his exact mission, but was said 
recorder and magistrate, was consequently somewhat alarmed. Many 
who have served Africa have suffered from sporadic visits and books which are 
published result very short experience our many tropical colonies. How- 
ever, was glad hear from Dr. Oswald that wished into one particular 
subject, which certain knew very little, and which was equally 


certain that very few officers knew much more, and to-night have listened 
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with every benefit descriptive side the Nyanza Province British East 
Africa which heretofore had entirely escaped me, and sure has interested 
you all has interested me. strayed little from the scientific side into 
the sporadic when referred lack enterprise the part the Govern- 
ment not utilizing great natural water powers. But the end his 
lecture, when returned Kisumu from Kisii, stated that seemed 
have bridged period 2000 years. There are older countries than British East 
Africa, and would name own native country, Canada, Norway, which 
have vast water powers, and which are not yet utilizing them their railways 
for the simple reason that does not pay. railway which has one two 
trains week, the installation electric power, which often costs from half 
million million sterling, not commercial proposition. Dr. Oswald also 
referred our Indian fellow-subjects and their commercial prosperity British 
East Africa. They act intermediaries between our wholesale houses and the 
natives, who have yet great deal learn trade, and think the whole 
they have done well the country. sleeping sickness—that dread disease 
—although would not like investigate feel quite incapable doing it, 
the doctor’s learned thesis its origin the basin the Nile, from years 
experience West Africa, prior taking duties East Africa, 
would appear that the disease had spent its West Africa through 
centuries and became really endemic. was almost unknown the Nyanza 
basin, but rapidly spread means the tsetse fly, and the tsetse fly exists 
water areas particularly, and therefore when the disease was transmitted very 
likely from the West African centres secured Victoria Nyanza most 
marvellous means propagation—if one can call marvellous—and swept 
round the lake—like the fires which Dr. Oswald vividly described having been 
the ruin forests the native countries British East Africa—from the Victoria 
Nyanza the disease went further south Tanganyika, until finally reached 
its end where the fly longer existed. To-day seems that this great danger 
has East Africa spent its force and that becoming like other diseases 
endemic and perhaps controlled. Certainly the natives British East Africa 
have not suffered much have witnessed Uganda and further the 
south. have indeed welcomed East Africa Dr. Oswald’s researches, based 
they were upon original discovery Mr. Chesney’s, followed Mr. 
Hobley. Their researches attracted East Africa Dr. Oswald, who, the 
generosity some the home societies, was enabled throw practical light and 
give undoubtedly most valuable results, for which are all, certain, 
deeply grateful and appreciative the many difficulties went through under 
very trying circumstances. 

Dr. should like congratulate the author his 
remarked, the prime cause his expedition was the discovery this 
region Dinotherium jaw. This was sent home Mr. Hobley, and from 
the probable existence this part Africa Miocene deposits was deter- 
mined. Dr. Oswald has now made further discoveries, and has added con- 
siderably the fauna. One the interesting results that the Miocene age 
these beds has been established; another that the fauna which dis- 
covered found one which was very widely spread, occurring Egypt 
and North-West India. Another great point this discovery the hope 
gives that further mammalian faunas may found Tropical Africa. 
Parts Africa have probably been above the sea least since the beginning 
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the Permian, and may therefore expect some day another, get the whole 
history many the mammalian groups different districts this continent 
which, the present, has been one the most barren results this 
direction. already have the beginning the mammals and many the 
later stages, and this research Dr. Oswald’s the commencement the 
filling some the intermediate gaps, process which hope will further 
extended the future. 

Captain Cox: afraid cannot say anything about the geological 
side the lecture, but should like add little one two remarks about 
the natives. The Kavirondo are the second largest, and, from the point view 
the development East Africa, the second most important tribe the Pro- 
tectorate. The lecturer has said that, return for the advantages living 
under British administration, the Government only payment 
hut tax. But the Government doing something more than that. The Kavi- 
rondo are supplied with various kinds seeds, and are encouraged culti- 
vate rubber, cotton, coffee, and other valuable crops, addition the maize 
and other sorts corn which they are the habit growing for their own 
consumption. successful effort also being made induce them work 
for white settlers, and generally take their share the development the 
Protectorate. 

The lecturer has referred the wasteful method clearing the ground 
fire. afraid will several years before the natives can taught 
clear any other method, but something being done teaching them that 
there are two ways burning, the wrong way, which the fire applied 
haphazard, and the right way, which the fire restricted the area 
desired clear. the valuable forests that adorn the eastern slopes the 
Aberdare range, and form one the chief glories Mount Kenya, special 
officers are appointed guard against the wanton destruction which late 
years the natives have been guilty, their constant search for fresh sites for 
cultivation. 

From Dr. Oswald’s description this evening you would think his journey was 
nothing more difficult than ramble Richmond Park, whereas reality 
was exposed the constant risk injury, even death, from disease, 
wild animals, and marauding natives. know two three surveyors who were 
asked whether they would undertake survey the area over which Dr. 
Oswald worked, order map the limits which that terrible scourge the 
sleeping sickness had reached, and they one and all refused. You have heard 
to-night the death Mr. Pigott, and the extraordinary depredations 
hyenas; but the lecturer has made but passing reference the Kisii. These 
natives are one the least-known tribes East Africa. Even such authority 
Sir Charles Eliot has but little say them. his book East Africa 
writes: country one the least-known parts the 
the inhabitants appear Bantu-speaking, and have bad reputation for 
ferocity, but this may merely mean that they have hereditary feud with their 
neighbours, who are not Bantu, and does not necessarily imply that they will 
with them.” Later books, even those that have been published recently 
this year, contain little mention 

1906 the Survey Department East Africa, which that time, had 
the honour belong, was ordered survey district east of, and close to, the 
Kisii highlands. had orders account enter the Kisii country, 
confined our acquaintance looking across broad valley their walled villages 
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red earth, which appeared for all the world like gigantic lady-birds resting 
green background grassy hills. The natives through whose villages 
passed were offshoot the Kisii, but well disposed towards the Government, 
and they told that their cousins despised the white men, and said that they 
were dogs, and that all who obeyed them were dogs, and, should any white man 
come against them, they would show him thing two. While compelled 
admire the spirit that inspired this invective, could not help feeling that 
trouble was brewing, and was not very great surprise when, about year 
later, while surveying district some 200 miles the east, received telegram 
which ordered our reconnaissance officer, who had been attached from the 
King’s African Rifles, join the Kisii Field Force immediately. trader had 
been murdered, and punishment was follow. The political officer who 
accompanied the expedition was anxious give the tribe the benefit the 
doubt. believed that they had erred through ignorance and not from 
determined naughtiness, and hoped that display potential rather than 
objective force would sufficient overawe these children. the expedition 
resolved itself into military tour the country. There were many who shook 
their heads and argued that the natives would think even greater scorn 
Government whose soldiers moved slowly and only broad daylight, and that 
allow warriors return their village every night, and slip away with 
their herds into the bush shortly before dawn, that only old women, few 
children, and some diseased cattle were left greet the expectant eyes the 
incoming host, was hardly likely produce the results that were desired. 
The fact that Dr. Oswald here to-night helps prove that those forebodings 
were wrong, and that the policy the administrative officér was justified. 
But that does not detract the least from Dr. Oswald’s going without 
any other white man and without escort any kind among natives who, 
that time, had given guarantee that they had learned their lesson. 

Mr. think the size the meeting to-night should very 
gratifying, not only Dr. Oswald showing the interest taken his paper, but 
all showing the interest the English public now taking its 
relatively new possession, our East African Protectorate, which apparently not 
likely long remain Protectorate, but may become the future British colony. 
The lecture to-night has been interesting me, personally, because, though 
British East Africa have been mere only ran through that 
railroad described somebody through the Zoo know 
well the Victoria Nyanza, and have wandered the country its 
farther shore, and the views shown have brought back the heart Africa 
me. have felt only one regret, and that is, that have not had to-night 
coloured photographs Africa such those Japanese landscapes, which fine 
examples were shown here for the charm the scenery Lake Victoria 
depends very largely colour. The atmospheric effects are most wonderful. 
When the sun rises Entebbe, the lake deep green, the hills blue, and the 
sky flecked with brilliant pink cloudlets inlaid upon other colours too subtle 
described words. There was further attraction the paper which was sum- 
marized the last words the speaker, when told that getting 
back the railroad station felt had stepped forward two thousand years. 
One great charm going remote countries that you step back the 
very beginnings the world. leaving the railroad station Port Florence 
you see people who, they have been eloquently described the lecturer, 
represent our first parents the Garden Eden before the fall.” Again, when 
Dr. Oswald was introduced the minstrel the tribe, appeared, like sort 
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Homeric bard, crowned with wreath, and recited the wonderful 
event the arrival the Englishmen. Primitive poetry Africa consists 
largely recital the events the day. Unfortunately, these are apt 
prosaic character. porters, they carried along during fever, 
were singing the whole way; but what they were singing was where they had 
been the day before, and where they were going to, and what noble people they 
were travelling with, and how highly they hoped paid! 

have been referring what is, perhaps, not the strictly geographical side 
the lecture. have noted how touches ethnology and geology, and 
must feel more than ever what human and broad science geography is. 
sure you will all agree according most hearty vote thanks Dr. Oswald 
for interesting, picturesque, and eloquent lecture. 


GEOGRAPHICAL INTERPRETATION MISSOURI.* 
FREDERICK EMERSON, University Missouri. 


Settlement,—The settlement Missouri was only part local was 
part the general westward movement from the east. The rise 
steamboat navigation, the completion the Erie canal which provided 
easy pathway across the Appalachians, the cessation Indian hostilities, 
and the large number Europeans forced into America the result the 
Napoleonic wars were some the larger factors that hastened immigra- 
tion westward. This migration into the middle Mississippi basin was 
largely directed two national highways. The Mohawk pass New 
York offered easy roadway the Great Lakes, with the result that the 
northern parts the states bordering this great highway were largely 
settled from New England and New York. the southward the Ohio 
valley provided natural route from the middle Atlantic states, and, 
consequence, was followed settlers from Pennsylvania, Virginia, the 
Carolinas, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 

Missouri lay across the Ohio line westward movement, for both the 
Mississippi and Missouri lead away from the Ohio. consequence, the 
state was largely settled from the states the northern south. 1850, 
those not born the state, over per cent. came from the South. 
The soil and climate were not unlike those the home states, and while 
many the settlers did not own slaves, yet they were accustomed 
slavery. Moreover, since the ordinance 1787 slavery was excluded 
from the states north the Ohio, Missouri, being slave state, was some- 
what more congenial settlers from the south. must, however, 
remembered that 1850 when have the earliest census statistics 
nativity, over per cent. Missouri’s inhabitants came from northern 
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states. Just New Englanders found climate and glaciated topography 
familiar them the northern Mississippi basin, southern settlers found 
Missouri institutions, climate, and, some extent, soils which they 
were accustomed. 

Settlement the Physiographical Provinces, The Flood 
ally the early agricultural settlers were found the flood-plain the 
Mississippi, where the soils were productive and communication river 
was easy. The adjacent Ozarks, where lead was abundant, was also carly 
settled, but the population, founded the shifting search for lead, was less 
permanent. The rapid settlement did not extend gradually the Missouri 
flood-plains but leaped west St. Louis the Lick Country,” 
where the and the adjacent loess belt widen. From 
settlements rapidly extended along the river the vicinity Kansas city, 
where the pioneers were stayed the Indian lands, but 1836 these lands 
were purchased and opened settlement. 

There were many reasons for this early settlement along the alluvial 
lowlands and the adjacent loess belt. They were easily reached boats, 
and the river afforded easy journey markets. The soil the natural 
levee along the river sandy loam, easily tilled and fertile. Water 
supply and timber were hand. 

The settlement the prairies near the flood-plains was deferred 
most the prairie states until the more available bottom lands had been 
taken up. There was widespread misadaptation due the fact that the 
immigrants from the east were unused the prairies. The prairies were 
exposed the sweep the winds, and were considered bleak and inhospi- 
table winter. There were few springs, and water for man and beast 
was not easy obtain. The sod was very tough and difficult plough 
with the implements then use. The unwooded condition the prairie 
was considered infertility, since the better lands the east 
were wooded. 

the other hand, there were many disadvantages connected with life 
the flood-plain. Portions are subject yearly floods, and every few 
years practically all the lowland under water during the June floods. 
Buildings, fuel, fences, and stock were swept away. After flood there 
was often epidemic malaria river fever.” 

The Ozarks.—The entire Ozark region was explored earlier than the 
prairies. The mineral deposits the eastern part tempted further 
explorations the westward, exploration facilitated the westward 
flowing streams the western Ozarks. Furthermore, the more advanced 
stage dissection the region gave numerous watercourses and forest 
areas which afforded haunts for fur-bearing animals, thus luring the hunter 
westward. feature that attracted settlers, especially from the dissected 
districts Kentucky, and the Carolinas, was the many excellent 
springs which gave widely known appellation all south-western Missouri, 
which was known The Boils,” often corrupted “The The 
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central Ozarks, with considerable forests and hilly topography, somewhat 
resembled the Cumberland plateau Tennessee and Kentucky, and was 
largely settled from these states. The early settlers here took land 
along the narrow valleys and used the relatively unforested interfluves for 
pasturage. The lead and mining the south-west (Fig. 35) has 
concentrated dense population that portion the Ozark border. 

The Old Prairie was not far distant from the great highway the 
Missouri and was bisected the Osage, which was navigable for flat boats. 
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elsewhere, the open prairie was avoided and settlers chose the timbered 
belts along the streams, and this prejudice against the prairie continued 
late 1852. The Santa trade and the Indian traffic with the south- 
west provided good markets for the flour, bacon and oxen this area, and 
was rapidly settled between 1840 and 1860. 

The Glacial Prairie was rather slowly settled view its great 
productiveness. For the most part the first settlements were the more 
hilly zone, the “rough country” near the main rivers, and this for two 
reasons: there was comparatively easy access the river highways, and 
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there was more timber this belt. The prejudice against the 
somewhat retarded the early settlement here, and was not until the 
coming the railroad that the glacial prairie whole became well 
settled. 

The population maps and 24) epitomize some the facts that 
have been discussed preceding paragraphs. 1850 the dense zone 
population seen along the Missouri and Mississippi rivers and the most 
continuous dense belt seen south the Missouri the wide loess belt. 
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FIG, SHOWING DISTRIBUTION POPULATION 1910. 


Six decades later the prairies have reached high average density. The 
border around the central Ozarks where the prairies grade into the Ozarks 
well peopled. The central, maturely dissected Ozarks relatively 
sparsely settled except the productive lead district the north-east. The 
south-east lowlands have average density equal that the prairies, 
density, the way, that rapidly increasing present contrast 
the relatively static population the other provinces. The areas having 
density over ninety the square mile, all have large cities, but the 
density the south-western lead and zine district largely due the 
large number 
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Development cities and towns accompany settlement, 
they present different problems from geographical point view, and are 
therefore considered separately from the settlement the different physio- 
graphical provinces. city will develop wherever population concentrated 
trade, manufacturing otherwise. may initiated political 
military centres, Industrial centres may develop region distinctive 
industry territory with varied needs. Joplin, the mining city, grew 
supply centre connected with the mining lead and zinc. Springfield 
supplies district varied products and needs. 

With the settlement area, there developed series distributing 
towns convenient intervals, towns where the local products can 
marketed and local supplies retailed. given area uniform 
population and products, conceivable that these centres would 
practically equidistant, the inter-centre distance being determined 
considerable degree the density population. some parts 


Missouri. Pennsylvania. 


FIG, 25, —COUNTIES IN MISSOURI AND PENNSYLVANIA. THE REGULARITY AND APPROXI- 
MATELY EQUAL AREA OF THE COUNTIES IN THE PRAIRIES CONTRAST WITH THOSE 
IN THE OZARKS AND WITH THOSE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Missouri, especially the rather uniform prairies, such ideal arrange- 
ment distributing centres closely approximated. 

But this uniformity due somewhat political conditions. 
generally observed rule locate country seats near the centre the county 
they would easily accessible, and the prairies, after many changes 
boundaries, the counties have become fairly uniform size. The 
political centres, the absence towns with marked geographical 
advantages, have become local commercial and industrial centres. This 
equidistant arrangement illustrated Fig. 26, where the principle 
best shown the the notable exceptions are seen the group 
towns the south-west mining region and the somewhat higher 
proportion towns along the great Such arrangement well 
contrasted New York (Fig. 27), where greater complexity factors, 
both geographical and economical, has prevented the more simple arrange- 
ment. 

Great commercial centres grow where the trade area concentrated 


FIG. 27.—TOWNS AND CITIES 
NEW YORK. 
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and such concentration almost invariably due meeting routes. 
such convergence the commerce and manufactures for the tributary 
area hinterland are focussed and carried maximum advantage. 
Here the meeting-place raw materials and factory, the distribution 
materials and the concentration capital. For such focussing routes, 
Mackinder has suggested the excellent term, nodality. 

the early stages settlement river nodality was the important factor, 
while the crossing overland routes was next importance. 
nodality came with the building railroads. Finally, given city with 
promising future, and acquires which compels the concen- 
tration transportation facilities and manufactures even where there were 
primarily especial advan- 
tages. These considerations 
will, large measure, explain 
the geographical factors 
fluential the growth the 
cities Missouri, growth 

view the rapid increase 

urban population the 

Since the alluvial belt was 
early and densely settled 
find here the early important 
towns, and, reflecting the preva- 
lent industry, these towns were 
usually first trading posts. 
the fur trade receded west- 

was settled, these towns became 
trading points for the surround- 
ing region. The principle nodality did not once apply the early 
towns, which were often located for reasons temporary advantage, such 
abundant fur supply easy river crossing. These towns, 
whether situated flood-plains elsewhere, seldom grew importance, 
and the majority did not become permanent. Franklin (Fig. 28), during 
its short career, was important town. Situated narrow stretch 
the Missouri, became the distributing point for large area and the 
starting point for the great Santa trade. But within few years (1817- 
1832) the site was virtually abandoned owing river erosion and floods. 

the matter locating their towns, again note common mis- 
adaptation settlers from the east, where the rivers, though subject 
floods, not have the habit strong lateral erosion characteristic 
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graded streams wide flood-plain. The interesting town Brunswick 
illustrates the geographical vicissitudes, portion which have come 
most river towns Missouri. First, was preceded unsuccessful 
town the flood-plain, but the recurrent floods soon forced the settlers 
the adjacent where there was little danger floods erosion. Here 
the river swung large meander against the north bluff (Fig. 29). 
such site the swifter water the outside the meander furnished deep 
water near shore. But this meander menace which was 
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29.—THE MISSOURI RIVER BRUNSWICK. THE COURSE THE RIVER 
1817 INDICATED DOTTED LINES, 1887 SOLID LINES. 


realized few decades later when the river made “cut off” the neck 
the meander and left Brunswick several miles north the Missouri. 

After many unsuccessful experiments, settlers learned locate towns 
the river instead the flood-plain. the country developed 
the more important towns were located where the river impinges against 
the bluff, and where, the same place, navigable tributary joins the 
master stream. such points river nodality many important towns 
grew up. 

The Railroad long the rivers were the main routes 
commerce the river belt was zone relatively dense population, and the 
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principal towns and cities were found this belt. Railroad building 
this state began actively the sixties, with result that has been cha- 
racteristic throughout the United States; river decreased wherever 
there was railroad competition. Asa result the river towns became decadent 
except where they were touched railroad. they were traversed 
railroads the prairies, and later the lowlands, were rapidly settled, and towns 
sprung meet the new conditions. Where there railroad junction 
the favourable nodality generally ensures centre importance. The 
location railroad division points and shops eagerly sought for, and 
adds greatly the prosperity towns. Springfield, city 35,000 
people, the south-western part the state, owes its growth largely 
converging railroads. 

St. and Kansas City are cities importance, and their develop- 
ment involves the interaction many geographical factors. 

St. area adjacent the confluence the Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, and Illinois rivers must invariably include important trading 
centre the region was settled, for here was the natural focus trade for 
the productive basins these rivers (Fig. 30). The local position this 
centre might several places, although Laclede Linguest, the founder 
St. Louis, probably chose the best site. Avoiding the common mistake 
locating the flood-plain, the city was, from the first, located 
bluff touched the outside meander. The population was suddenly 
increased the influx French families, who migrated across the river 
after the cession England the country east the Mississipi, and 
St. Louis soon became important administrative post. 

The river influences the development the city may divided 
into three stages. Prior the steamboat, when cargoes must light and 
high value, the fur trade was predominant, and agriculture the 
adjacent country was neglected that foodstuffs were frequently im- 
ported. With the advent the steamboat, the up-river well the 
down-river traffic greatly increased, and heavier products greater 
aggregate value increased. St. Louis became hemp, lead, and tobacco 
centre. the steamboats became larger, factor great advantage 
became evident. Below the mouth the Missouri the depth water 
the Mississippi becomes notably greater with the combined flow the 
two rivers. St. Louis was therefore the meeting-place the heavier 
boats the lower Mississippi and the lighter boats the Missouri and 
the upper Mississippi. such point transfer warehouses, mercantile 
establishments, banking houses, and other establishments 
incidental growing commerce were established. 

With such momentum, due its river nodality, St. Louis attracted 
first the principal overland routes, and later the railroads. During the 
Civil War the city, with its converging railroads and rivers, was the 
Federal base supplies for the western operations, and considerable 
volume business was derived therefrom. The trade with New Orleans 
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was cancelled, with the important result that extensive trade connections 
were established with the east. After the war, therefore, the 
St. Louis, that had previously been largely the southward, had 
extended all directions. 

Kansas unique geographical factor explains much the 
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VICINITY ST. LOUIS. 


growth Kansas city. The Missouri here makes abrupt bend from 
northerly easterly direction. Traffic for the south-west, especially 
for the great Santa trade, here left the steamboat and took the 
waggons, and, the portage between the two modes carriage, was 
the place for prosperous town. 

The advantage the site the confluence the Kansas and the 
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Missouri rivers was early appreciated, and the early twenties trading 
post was established here, and the fur trade was important during the entire 
river period. This nodal position, however, offered especial advantage 
over half dozen others along the Missouri. was only when the proper 
response was made the abrupt bend the Missouri that Kansas city 
had the reward its advantages. 

The Santa trade was essentially exchange food, wearing 
apparel, and general necessities for the gold, silver, and pelts the upper 
Rio Grande valley. The Mexican products were high value and small 
bulk, and could, consequence, bear the high cost transportion 
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FIG. 31.—THE VICINITY OF KANSAS CITY AND INDEPENDENCE, 


waggon. The high profits from 100 500 per cent. and the relatively 
small capital needed equip waggon and teams attracted hundreds 
traders the traffic. 

Concentration the Santa trade Kansas city was proper 
geographical response, and was the last series previous less success- 
ful attempts. have seen that the traffic started Franklin, 100 miles 
east Kansas city. From here the main eastern terminus rapidly shifted 
up-river Independence, where lingered several years. Here the 
prairie extends close the river trench, and ravines leading down the 
flood-plain afford fair roadways (Fig. 31). Two disadvantages Inde- 
pendence finally transferred the main terminus its present position 
Kansas city. The flood-plain landings Independence were subject 
overflow and erosion, while Kansas city the river swings against the 
bluff, thus giving safety from floods and erosion. Again, competition 
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became sharper, the trade transferred the furthermost point, where 
boats could used. 

Besides the large amounts commodities that were handled, another 
factor growing out the Santa trade contributed the prosperity 
Kansas City and the other towns along the Missouri, 
amount metal money was brought back from Mexico, and this the days 
banknotes variable value gave stability the circulating medium. 
speaking the Santa trade, must not overlooked that Kansas 
City was the shipping point fertile region that was rapidly increasing 
population and wealth, 
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FIG, 32,—THE SANTA FE AND OTHER TRAILS LEADENG WESTWARD FROM KANSAS CITY. 


With the extension railroads and the decline river traffic, the future 
Kansas City lay its ability attract the railroads. Here, again, the 
momentum already gained compelled the concentration railroads, although 
for time was doubtful whether the city would hold its former ascend- 
ency. Kansas City one the cities near the meeting the maize and 
grazing belts where stock extensively fed for market, and therefore 
ranks high the meat-packing industry which actively began here the 
sixties. This city, with its many connecting railroads, centre trade 
with the rapidly growing south-west. 

Industries.—Aside from the basal factors raw materials and power, 
industry depends also transportation and markets, and these two factors 
were early available the river-belt Missouri. The Missouri and the 
Mississippi led the southern slave states where cotton and sugar engaged 
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the attention the planters, who extensively imported from the north their 
flour, pork,and hemp. These great rivers were easily navigable for shallow- 
draught boats, although the shifting channels and buried snags made navi- 
gation precarious. 

elsewhere, the railroads soon absorbed the steamboat traffic when the 
two systems transportation came into competition. Active railroad con- 
struction began Missouri the sixties, and during the next two decades 
they were rapidly extended over the state (Fig. 33). factors Mis- 


FIG. SHOWING THE RAILROADS MISSOURI FOR 1860, 1880, 1904. 


souri were prominent the extension this mode traffic; railroads 
were built the region dense population the routes were also guided 
considerable degree the available free lands that were offered 
bonus for further extension. The extension the railroads, shown the 
maps for 1860, 1880, and 1904, shows early response the rapidly 
settling prairies, response that was hastened the need transportation 
for the zinc and lead districts the south-western part the state. The 
extension railroads south-western United States created demand for 
trunk lines, some which crossed the Ozarks. this province there has 
been comparatively little railroad building serve local interests, although 
one the first railroads from St. Louis southward was built reach the 
iron deposits the east-central Ozarks. Finally, with the development 
the south-east lowlands, railroads have rapidly extended into that 
province, extension facilitated the level topography and easy con- 
struction. The state now served over 8000 miles railroads. 

For power the state well supplied with coal, not only within its own 
borders, but also the states the east and north, resource that 
yet comparatively undeveloped. The principal rivers the state are 
graded, and therefore not offer the fall necessary for the utilization 
their energy. Many streams the Ozarks have sufficient fall, and some 
are already harnessed for use. 

The extent the readily available markets the state has shifted 
with the change transportation routes. During the river period the 
trade the state largely followed the Ohio and Mississippi, and much 
the exports were directed the south, The Civil War which closed the 
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southern markets and the extension eastern railroads Missouri 
diverted the trade the eastward. the present generation the settle- 
ment and development the south-western United States has furnished 
expanding market. 

position Missouri one the great agricultural 
states rests primarily her soils and climate. The loams and clays 
the prairies and lowlands are fertile, and some them highly productive. 
The climate median between that typical the northern and the 
southern Mississippi basin. The growing and frost-free seasons are 


FIG. SHOWING THE PERCENTAGE IMPROVED LAND THE 
TOTAL AREA 1900. 


usually long enough for the great world food staples. The Mississippi 
lowland, because its low altitude and southerly latitude, has climate 
more like that the southern states, and is, consequence, producer 
cotton. Rainfall usually ample. 

Such climate and soils place the state the great maize belt, and this, 
turn, accounts for its high rank swine and beef products. Maize 
requires hot growing season, requirement which excludes the crop from 
the great agricultural states the north-west. The climate and soils 
the state are highly favourable wheat, but, the United States least, 
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wheat extensive crop and seeks relatively cheap land and region 
not densely populated. the centre wheat culture has rapidly 
moved westward and now moving north-westward (Fig. 38). The corn 
centre, the contrary, almost stationary, and located short distance 
east Missouri. Fruits the lighter soils, especially the Ozarks, are 
important and growing industry. The relative development agri- 
culture fairly well measured the proportion improved land. The 
map (Fig. 34), brings out the relatively high development the prairies and 
lowlands contrast the Ozarks. The percentage improved land 
the entire area the state whole that the United States 
49. 

Mining.—The mining lead Missouri has always been prominent 
industry, leading both the early exploration and later permanent and 
important industry. The early mining was largely desultory, and the ore 
was, for the most part, taken from shallow pits. More effective methods 
mining and smelting were introduced, and the fifties the industry began 
assume considerable importance. 1869 the introduction the 
diamond drill greatly enlarged the possibilities prospecting and opened 
the way for deeper mining. About 1870 the great south-western field was 
actively developed, and about that time the zinc which was formerly 
considered waste was utilized. Since then the output the three districts 
(Fig. 35) has increased steadily. 


FIG. FIG. AREA FOR- FIG. COAL MEA- 
AND ZINC PRODUCTION. MERLY YIELDING CON- SURES MISSOURI. 
(After Winslow.) SIDERABLE QUANTITIES 
IRON ORE, 


the middle and latter part the last century iron was rather 
extensively mined from small area the eastern Ozarks (Fig. 36). The 
ore was soon exhausted, and now, although there are many localities 
low-grade ores, there but little mining iron ores carried the 
state. 

Bituminous coal abundant nearly half the state (Fig. 37). 
present 3,500,000 tons are mined, about per cent. the total 
output the United States. little this resource developed that 
farming lands underlain workable beds often sell for their agricultural 
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value only. These deposits later stages development must become 
prime importance when the state reaches the manufacturing stage. 
yet Missouri not great manufacturing state, 
although the capital invested manufacturing increased from £44,000,000 
1900 £75,000,000 1905. The manufactures have grown largely 
supply population increasing numbers and purchasing capacity. 
With the coal, transportation facilities, and markets Missouri must, like Ohio 
and other states the eastward, change from distinctly agricultural 
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SUCCESSIVE POSITIONS THE CENTRES POPULATION, 
MANUFACTURES, MAIZE AND WHEAT, 1850-1900. 
(Statistical Atlas, U.S, Census, 1900.) 


manufacturing-agricultural state. Manufactures have considerable inertia, 
and lag far behind population and crops the westward movement our 
population (Fig. 38). great industry Kansas city and St. Louis 
grows out the agriculture the state. These cities rank high meat 
packing and slaughtering products. 

much for the past and present geographical responses Missouri. 
While the future cannot accurately predicted, yet, the same sequence 
follows that has prevailed prairie states east Missouri, the state will 
become more and more manufacturing rather than distinctively agri- 
cultural state. 


THE PUTUMAYU AND THE QUESTION BOUNDARIES 
BETWEEN PERU AND COLOMBIA. 


Sir CLEMENTS MARKHAM, K.C.B., 
all the official documents the Putumayu affair has been assumed 
that the Putumayu region Peruvian territory, and the Peruvian Govern- 


ment has been held exclusively responsible. The territory question 
No. 
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claimed, however, the Republic Colombia, well that 
Peru, although hitherto the Colombian Government has only protested 
against what they regard invasion their rights. 

The question boundaries between states falls within the province 
political geography. this case have refer the divisions made 
from the sixteenth century for administrative purposes. When the Govern- 
ment Quito was formed 1548, included Macas between the 
Santiago and Morona rivers, Canelos between the Morona and Pastaza, 
Quijos between the Pastaza and Napo, and the Misiones Mocena 
Sucumbios between the Napo, Putumayu, and These Misiones 
were dependent Pasto, whence the Jesuit and Franciscan missionaries 
came. The whole region was erected into province under Quito 
about 1616. was called Maynas. 

1739 Nueva Granada became Viceroyalty, including the Presidency 
Quito, with the province Maynas. The Colombian Government 
claims all the territory included the Viceroyalty New Granada for 
Colombia and Ecuador, accordance with the uti possidetis 1810, 
which represents the principle which the boundaries the South 
American Republics are settled. 

The claim Peru based royal decree, the validity which 
Colombia denies. appears that, between 1616 and 1767, the Jesuits 
had founded twenty villages the banks the rivers, and when they 
were expelled 1767, the converts returned their primitive state. 
remedy this evil Don Francisco Requena, one the commissioners 
settle boundaries the Amazonian region, between Spain and Portugal, 
proposed that there should diocese formed Maynas. conse- 
quence this advice Real Cedula was issued, dated July 15, 1802, 
ordering government formed including both banks the 
with the basins the rivers Morona, Pastoza Ucayali, Yavari, Huallaga, 
Napo, Putumayu, and Caqueta, far they were navigable; the 
military and administrative commands being under the Viceroy Peru, 
and the bishop being suffragan the Archbishop Lima. 

this Real Cedula that Peru bases the claim the Putumayu 
and other rivers the north side the The Peruvians have 
not waited for amicable decision the question, but have taken 
forcible possession, with the result described the Blue Book and 
Mr. Hardenburg’s report. 

The Colombians deny the validity the Real Cedula 1802 coming 
within the scope the uti possidetis 1810, the ground that was 
never put into execution, and was, therefore, fact non-existent. 
proof this they refer the Guia Forasteros the Viceroyalty 
Nueva Granada for 1888, which Quijos and Maynas are included 
the territory that viceroyalty. 

Colombia, therefore, rests her claim the Putumayu Cedulas 
Reales May 27, 1717, and August 20, 1739, the documents which define 
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the limits the Viceroyalty Nueva Granada. Here there seems 
question which peculiarly well adapted for arbitration. 

But apart from the strictly legal question, the Colombians maintain 
that they have right free access the Amazon river rising 
their mountains. The Caqueta not available, owing the obstruction 
caused the Salto Araracuara. The Putumayu the only river 
giving Colombia access the Amazon. 

The Colombians have always been established the headwaters 
the Putumayu, which the region the Cioni Indians. There are 
cultivated estates the river-banks, especially Sofia; and Mr. 
Hardenburg found that the Indians were cheerful and contented, and 
that abuses against them were permitted. But the men employed 
the Peruvian Amazon Company were making raids against the Colombian 
settlers, buying them out where possible, and treating the Indians the 
ways described the Blue Book. 

The position Colombia regards the Putumayu question appears 
hitherto have been ignored. But the Congress Colombia has now 
entered solemn protest against the treatment the Indians within 
territory claimed part Colombia. 


CAPTAIN LEACHMAN’S JOURNEY ACROSS ARABIA. 


the beginning November last the Council made grant Captain 
Leachman towards the expenses proposed journey him across 
Arabia. will remembered that 1911 had already made 
interesting journey Northern Arabia, which was reported the 
Geographical Journal for the present case, his object was 
right across the centre the country. started November 
and writing from the Persian gulf January 1913, gives brief 
summary his journey. 

Leaving Damascus travelled the Baghdad desert route Bir 
Melosa Gahra, about halfway Baghdad. From there struck 
south-east with four men, marched Arar, crossing Aylmer’s and 
Butler’s route there. From Arar across the wells Hazil travelled 
Leinah and south Qusaibah, the first village Qasin. From 
Aiyun Captain Leachman journeyed leisurely Boreidah, and thence 
Shajra Woshem, and Doreiye Riadh. stayed week 
Riadh and saw good deal this not very large town. From Riadh 
came down Hasa route the south Abu Jifan, and 
thence Ojeir and Bahrein, which reached went 
over Bushire. 

Captain Leachman found out good deal about the south country. 


The great Wadi Riadh, Hanifa, undoubtedly reaches the sea south 
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Qatar. Wadi Duwasir and Wadi Nejran, called its lower course 
Wadi Aftanah, both disappear Robu Khali, and Jebel Tuwariq runs 
all the way Bisha and the bend Wadi Duwasir. The full report 
his journey will awaited with interest. 


AMUNDSEN’S ‘SOUTH POLE’; REVIEW. 


HUGH ROBERT MILL, D.Sc. 


two beautiful volumes which Captain Amundsen and his comrades 
tell the story the Norwegian Antarctic Expedition 1910-12 have 
appeared English garb with almost incredible promptitude. The 
translator and publisher are congratulated the admirable manner 
which the work done. Mr. Chaters’ rendering the Norwegian 
narrative natural, easy, and free that often difficult believe 
that are reading translation. has wisely the historical 
introduction the Norwegian edition, but very rightly leaves full 
Captain Amundsen’s remarks the Belgica expedition, which are original 
value and form important addition Antarctic history. open 
question whether Polar expedition any longer demands two fat volumes 
for its narrative, the English language least, for the appearance 
the ice, the ways penguins, seals, and sledge-dogs, and the discomforts 
sleeping-bags and tents are now fairly familiar the reading public. 
And yet there something fresh and fascinating the intimate details 
daily life given the Norwegians, and home-making instinct 
never before noticed polar explorers finds expression the very names 
Framheim and Polheim for the hut the barrier and the temporary tent 
the Pole. speak the hut the Barrier, for, though built upon the 
surface the ice, got drifted with snow the winter 
completely buried, and was ultimately surrounded complicated 
system tunnels and cellars quarried the hard snow assume quite 
imposing proportions its plan. 

Captain Amundsen has himself dealt recently, before the Royal 
Geographical Society, with his journey the South Pole that there 
occasion repeat the facts the expedition. 

Although willingly avoid any reference the one point 
controversy which has clouded the brilliance this unparalleled journey, 
can hardly pass without comment Prof. Nansen’s prologue nor Captain 
Amundsen’s apology for concealing the object his cruise until after his 
departure from Europe. Captain Amundsen was fully aware that his 


South Pole: Account the Norwegian Antarctic Expedition the 
Fram, 1910-1912.’ Roald Amundsen, vols. London: John Murray. 1912. 
Maps and Price 42s, net. 
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change plans would lay him open criticism account his entering 
field which large and splendidly equipped expedition was already 
its way. claims verdict non-interference the ground that 
his motive was altogether different from that Captain Scott, whose 


main object was scientific research with advance the Pole 


incident—a highly important incident, all must admit but not, far 
any published information went, vital the success the expedition. 
Amundsen’s expedition, the other hand, was planned frankly 
dash the Pole, and science had very subordinate place it. The 
route adopted, although originally contemplated Sir Ernest Shackleton, 
had not been marked out Captain Scott line approach southward, 
and had, fact, never been any one. Hence, Captain 
Amundsen felt himself liberty make his attempt, relying the 
adoption route not previously followed and depending methods 
transport which had been tried and abandoned recent British expedi- 
tions. deliberately placed his whole reliance dogs and ski, while 
Captain Scott preferred the use ponies for his sledges the Barrier 
surface and haulage men the high plateau. Prof. Nansen lays 
great stress his introduction the absolutely independent route adopted, 
and the unique fitness for such work Norwegians trained from infancy 
travel ski over snow-covered mountains and from their youth 
Polar exploration and the use Arctic dogs. Glad should all have 
been see Captain Scott first the Pole, are sure that one whose 
opinion worth having will consider that the success the Norwegians 
detracts the slightest degree from the merit his far more arduous 
journey, can possibly anticipate the enormous harvest scientific 
results which look forward. 

The general impression the Norwegian expedition that its members 
organized success providing comfort and plenty, never attempting the 
impossible, and, above all, leaving nothing chance. They developed 
Captain Scott’s plan laying out the ice such degree that 
they have left great stock provisions along their route unused, and 
neither men nor dogs had ever hungry, that they returned the 
base good health and condition they had left it. The most sur- 
prising thing about the whole expedition the resolution with which the 
party moderated their going fixing daily maximum, and when 
that distance was accomplished few hours, remained camped, suffering 
infinite boredom from inaction until their time-table permitted them 
start their next stage. This is, believe, unique Polar 
travelling. 

pleasing episode the attainment the South Pole was the brotherly 
comradeship the five explorers, every one whom laid hand simul- 
taneously the staff with which the Norwegian flag was planted the 
antipodal point that which the stars and stripes had been set 
singly two years before. 
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The two subsidiary expeditions described the book were very 
considerable importance. Lieut. Prestrud’s account the journey east- 
ward King Edward Land could, perhaps, have been condensed with 
advantage but was real piece exploration well carried out. The 
bare rocks seen Captain Scott from the Discovery were visited, and 
number geological specimens obtained from picturesque peak emerging 
from the snow, appropriately named Scott’s Nunatak. The journey did 
not throw any light the extent King Edward Land, nor its relation 
the appearance land noted Captain Amundsen the eastward 
between 81° and appears that, from the geographical 
point view, the most profitable route for new land expedition from 
the coast Ross sea would jourhey southward near the 150th meridian 
west longitude, the hope tracing the connection King Edward 
Land and the mountain chain seen running the north-east from Mount 
Alice Wedel-Jarlsberg heartily wish that explorers would 
restrict the recognition their friends and patrons single word when 
naming new feature after them, and perhaps the happy inspiration 
the chain street names, from Paternoster Row Amen Corner might 
revived, that might have long name shared between many 
features rather than single feature loaded with many names. respect 
nomenclature, howeyer, Captain Amundsen must not made scape- 
the fault common most contemporary explorers. 

The second important subsidiary interest the oceanographical work 
the Fram the North Atlantic before starting her long voyage 
from Norway Antarctica, and the South Atlantic during the period 
the wintering the party. Like the other chronicles, the narra- 
tive this voyage, told First Lieut. Thorvald Nilsen, gives the 
impression rollicking time, and the predominant feeling, after reading 
the whole book, that have been following the exploits set 
healthy, well-fed holiday-makers the keen enjoyment winter sports 
and rough yachting. There not word privation suffering 
all; the snow-blindness, frost-bite, and other slings and arrows the 
Polar regions were simply laughed at. remarkable fact that there 
was medical man the expedition and extremely fortunate that the 
necessity for surgical assistance did not arise. This was piece good 
fortune, however, which cannot counted upon, and probable that 
British expeditions, the precaution having one surgeon least 
the staff will never neglected. 

Five important appendices complete the work. The first, Commo- 
dore Christian Blom, describes the Fram refitted for her great cruise and 
made stronger than ever, the rough experience more than 50,000 
miles sea and four passages through the pack has proved. The use 
Diesel oil engine, developing 180 horse-power with 280 revolutions per 
minute, enabled the Fram carry enough fuel (90 tons oil) drive 

her 10,000 nautical miles, achievement quite impossible for small 
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vessel under steam. The Fram stands high the history ships for her 
three great voyages, the north Polar drift with Dr. Nansen, which carried 
her farther north than any other ship, the long exploration the north- 
western Arctic channels with Captain Sverdrup, and the last voyage 
the farthest south. hope that she may live make the one more 
voyage which Captain Amundsen pledged honour, the second 
drift across the Arctic area, for which the funds used for his Antarctic 
achievement were subscribed. The second appendix, Mr. Birke- 
land, deals with the Meteorology, the observations Framheim being 
printed eatenso. The third appendix deals with Geology, and the 
form preliminary note Mr. Scheteleg the specimens brought 
home from the mountains South Victoria Land and King Edward Land. 
Appendix IV., Mr. Alexander, whose work approved Prof. 
Geelmuyden, summarizes the result his investigation the latitude 
observations made the south pole, and expresses his conviction that 
they fix the position the last camp, Polheim, south 89° 57’, but 
not south 89° 59’, close approximation could obtained 
with portable instruments during short stay. The last appendix 
discussion the oceanographical work carried out the Fram, written 
Prof. Helland-Hansen and Prof. Fridtjof Nansen, and dealing with the 
results obtained during preliminary cruise the North Atlantic before 
the final departure from Norway, and with those obtained during long 
winter cruise the South Atlantic between the arrival the river Plate 
from the Barrier and her return Buenos Aires refit for her return 
voyage pick the expedition. 


REVIEWS. 
EUROPE. 


London and Fisher Unwin. 1912. Price 12s. 6d. net. 


Dr. has attempted task extreme difficulty, the presentation 
single volume account the Alps such shall meet the needs both 
the scientific student and the general reader. are afraid that the first chapters 
the book, those mainly concerned with geological problems, may put the 
latter class somewhat severe test. interesting, however, have set 


before the lifelong experience one who past president, not only 


the British Association and the Geological Society, but also the Alpine 
Club. 

charming preface the author tells his readers that has endeavoured 
write from the point view one who lover the Alps, somewhat 
geologist, and little naturalist who has, moreover, done what 
could see things for himself years more than forty, during 
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which Alpine climbing has gradually yielded place Alpine geology.” 
writes with first-hand knowledge his subject unequalled among British 
geologists, and with regret that learn that may have looked his last 
the Alps, that irksomeness railway journeys greater, the miles 
are longer, and the mountains steeper than they used be.” 

The personal element such work has, doubtless, its drawbacks well 
its attractions. The reader this book who comes new the subject may 
led less than justice the investigations the many continental 
workers the glacial and mountain problems the Alps. Geology and geography 
are still separate, allied, subjects, and this hardly the place any 
length into Dr. Bonney’s geological chapters criticize his well-known 
But may venture point out some instances which has passed over 
work which worthy mention. Thus, for instance, the author might have 
alluded the fundamental glacial discoveries Venetz, Charpentier, and 
Agassiz, and their world-wide influence. too, when introduces 
references results obtained Lapworth the mountain-structures Scot- 
land, might well have told how much inspiration Lapworth himself owed 
early out Heim and others the Alps. These remarks 
refer researches which are now mainly historical but investigation 
the Alps has never stood still, and, especially the domain mountain- 
building, the last twenty years have registered development rapid that 
many speak revolutionary. The reader who turns the chapter which 
sets out tell how the Alps grew, hoping find complete the 
Bertrand-Schardt-Lugeon the structure the range, will 
disappointed. The first steps are discussed: Escher’s interpretation the 
Glarus Alps, long supported Heim, placed side side with that given 
Bertrand, Suess, and Rothpletz (of whom only Rothpletz mentioned name), 
and this very impartial comment offered: the view Rothpletz seems 
involve fewer mechanical difficulties and better suit the facts the 
there mention that Heim has late years adopted the new gospel and 
become one its foremost prophets. 

Put briefly, the position regard the structure the Alps follows: 
the pioneers realized very fully that mountain-building sometimes involved 
great horizontal displacements one part the Earth’s crust over 
but they were naturally conservative respect the magnitude the 
displacements they invoked, and accordingly they were apt assign any 
particular travelled mass its nearest imaginable source, without due regard 
the other probabilities the case. The interpretations thus developed 
might perhaps lay claim the saving grace any rate, 
they were useful for time, indeed they were not the inevitable first 
step the process evolution. But even early stage they led 
complications. Thus happened that the Glarus Alps, according 
Heim’s own frank admission, the mistake was made regarding the two 
portions single thrust-mass, severed erosion, two radically distinct 
masses, driven forward from opposite directions, and brought face one 
another across intervening valley. What last induced Heim set aside 
the famous conception the Glarus double was the brilliant work 
Schardt and Lugeon, which showed that movements had occurred elsewhere 
the Alps scale far transcending that required for single-thrust 
tation the Glarus example, and that everywhere these movements had been 
overwhelmingly the one direction, from south north. With the conclusions 
drawn from much this recent work Bonney does not agree still cannot 
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but regret the virtual omission theory Alpine structure which has now 
fought its way very general acceptance, and has been developed 
comprehend the whole mountain system its generous interpretation. 

Leaving any description recent discoveries bearing the origin schists 
and gneisses for another opportunity, pass few other points which 
local recent research has not been taken full advantage of. dealing with 
glacial questions, the author would have put English readers under obligation 
had given them sketch the main features Penck and 
Alpen Eiszeitalter.’ is, has done little more than enumerate 
their various glacial and interglacial periods, without discussing the evidence 
upon which these are based for the rest, acknowledges the value the book 
storehouse observation, adding that cannot accept some its chief 
This brings the question glacial erosion, where conse- 
quence the subjectivity much the evidence relied upon, opinions are 
very strongly divided. The author’s view that ice has played very little part 
erosive agent well known readers this country. may seem 
gratuitous state that, although this opinion finds favour with Prof. Garwood 
and other experienced geologists Britain, well abroad, does not any 
sense represent the teaching united British School.” Prof. Bonney lays 
himself open misconception this matter when writes (p. 180) that certain 
geologists America and Germany have attributed the action snow 
and glaciers the following features—corries and cirques, the formation many 
valleys, the deepening and enlarging others.” 

The chapter avalanches and floods cannot fail arrest the reader with 
its tale almost unimaginable disaster. That the vegetation the Alps 
very pleasantly written, but treats the distribution plant-life almost 
wholly from the standpoint altitude. the author had embodied with his 
own observations some the ecological results obtained such workers 
Schréter would have appealed even more strongly fellow climbers and 

have left room comment the three concluding chapters, Wild 
animals the Alps,” Alps Relation Man,” and Fifty Years 
Change,” which large amount information gathered together. 

The book lavishly illustrated with photographs drawn from divers sources, 
and many them are admirable. the other hand, maps are altogether 
absent. few carefully prepared sheets might have supplied more con- 
venient form information conveyed many pages letterpress where, for 
instance, outline given the distribution geological formations, 


structural features, rivers, and glaciers. The same criticism may 


urged connection with the account the Alps relation here also 
maps would have been great assistance—one, for example, indicate the 
positions and altitudes the main passes, elucidate the detailed 
account given military operations the end the eighteenth century. 


and Languedoc.’ Headlam. (London: Methuen. 1912. Pp. 
Maps and The picture the physical geography 
and characteristics the region dealt with this volume clearer than most 
books the kind, that are given some opportunity understand the 
association between the geography, the people, and the romantic history these 
two ancient provinces. For the rest, the familiar features the famous old 
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towns this region are appreciatively described. Travellers musical inclina- 
tion will find interest the collection old local airs appendix. 

her People and their Homelands.’ Baker. (London: Lane. 
1913. Pp. xiv.,310. Map and net.) The author comments 
rightly the paucity English works less fortunate when 
adduces example English ignorance certain views the extent the 
Carpathians, and then describes them sweeping southern and eastern 
Austria for the length over eight hundred has travelled widely 
collect material for this volume, which contains mass miscellaneous informa- 
tion under fairly systematic arrangement there are some excellent 
and unfortunate that that chosen the frontispiece, and representing 
Cattaro, quite inaccurate regard the position that town. 

‘Langholm was.’ and Hyslop. (Sunderland: Hills, ete. 
1912. Pp. xv., Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net.) This local history 
Langholm and Eskdale, beginning from the earliest times, and carried down 
the recollections lifelong inhabitant but recently dead. interesting 
trace the development modern methods transport these more remote 
districts. The whole volume monument patient research also one 
the heaviest its size which has ever come into our hands. Some interesting 
maps are given, such the reproduction Bleau’s map 1662, still retaining 
miniatures, and, course, showing relief perspective. 

Wanderer Florence.’ Lucas. (London: Methuen. 1912. 
Pp. xi., 391. Maps and 6s.) Mr. Lucas well known 
author what may termed books, that, although the subject 
which treats this volume thoroughly covered previous writers, may 
taken for granted that what has write worth reading. are 
also provided with many photographs, which those showing close details 
art are specially good, while some the coloured pictures are well above the 
average. 

‘The Cities Lombardy.’ Edward Hutton. (London: Methuen. 1912, 
Pp. ix., and Illustrations. Mr. Hutton, again, writer who 
splendidly qualified deal with Italy “wayside” lines. The familiar 
histories the Lombard cities the north Italian plain are here retold, 
and find also some pleasing descriptions the plain itself, given with 
intimacy far beyond that the ordinary traveller. The northern lakes also 
come for treatment, and the whole well illustrated. 


ASIA. 


SuRVEY. 


Records the Survey India.’ 1909-10, Prepared under the direction 


The Indian Survey Reports have assumed the above title with the new issue 
which marks the reorganization the Department. The report distinctly 
technical character, and is, the same time, comprehensive, without includ- 
ing any those picturesque narratives which enlivened the pages former pub- 
lications. good deal may said favour compressing report this class 
into the smallest compass consistent with full and fair explanation its sub- 
ject matter, but there still remains something regretted the loss 
much interesting and useful geographical information which, unless appears the 
pages this report, will certainly never appear all, 
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The Record for 1909-10 opens with the Topographical Surveys. Ten parties 
were work the northern, southern, and eastern circles scattered detach- 
ments, the scale mapping varying between inch, inches, and inches per 
mile, Altogether about 34,000 sq. miles country were mapped (including certain 
amount revision) which over 5000 miles were the Punjab. This includes 
every class country from the flat and open plains the north-west the 
dense jungle-covered hills Eastern Bengal and Burma. Naturally the cost 
per square mile differs varying from five and half twenty-five 
rupees per square mile, inclusive mapping. This, may noted, very 
considerable reduction from the costs under similar conditions which obtained 
some time ago. the whole, the method adopted for the work revision was 
not found satisfactory. The existence previous mapping, when placed the 
hands the native plane-tablers, must undoubtedly prove something 
temptation whilst the introduction contours practically 
necessitates complete re-survey. 

Triangulation first-class character was extended Northern Baluchistan, 
Kashmir, and along the Irawadi. Apparently larger instrument than the 
8-inch micrometer theodolite was used for observations certain very high 
peaks. 
With the triangulation, observations test the value mercury barometers, 
aneroids, and hypsometers height-measuring instruments were recorded, with 
the result that “the aneroid barometers differed greatly from one another and 
from the mercury barometers. The barometers, long both were 
intact, gave sensibly the same readings, but the deduced heights were too small. 
The hypsometers invariably gave height considerably excess that obtained 
triangulation. 16,000 feet the excess was much 600 the 
ordinary mountain climber these results (which are further elaborated 
appended table) should most suggestive. There follows the Records 
valuable report the levelling There, again, comparison results 
with G.T. values most instructive. The triangulated values were generally 
excess (as much feet one hill station) those deduced levelling, 
but the error varied between and the Indus flats and seldom exceeded 
way. The great difficulty preserving immovable markstones always 
faces the Indian surveyor and introduces element uncertainty into his 
Even record graven native rock may liable 
earthquake. Observations latitude for geodetic purposes were systematically 
continued, and the question isostasy applied India was investigated. 
connection with this intricate subject worth while quote remark 
Colonel Burrard’s page the Record, where refers the weaknesses 
inherent all mathematical methods treating questions regarding the constitu- 
tion the Earth’s crust. are attempting apply invariable rules and 
methods subject where every variety condition may The 
pendulum, magnetic, and tidal observations, and the elaborate tables relating 
thereto, fill quite half the volume. They are doubtless most valuable records, 
but new proposition general interest arises from They are simply 
the records patient systematic investigation. The few pages devoted the 
work the photo-litho office might well have been extended. Experiments 
the direction colour photography are specially interesting; and can 
only hope that the great problem system map reproduction 
really worthy the excellent character the field work may ultimately solved. 
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Karakoram and Western Himalaya, account the expedition 
Prince Luigi Amedeo Savoy, Duke the Abruzzi, Filippo Filippi, 
With Preface H.R.H. the Duke the Abruzzi. Put into English Caroline 
Filippi née Fitzgerald and Porter. from taken 
Vittorio Sella. London: Constable Co., Ltd. 1912. Price net. 


notice the Italian edition these fine volumes has already appeared 
this Journal (vol. 39, 598), but the publication the English edition presents 
opportunity for further mention some the more technical points discussed 
the author. For besides being most readable account memorable 
expedition, Dr. Filippi’s book serious geographical work. Almost every 
chapter raises interesting points physical geography, and discusses them 
such manner that the most ordinary reader has difficulty following the 
argument. Particularly interesting the discussion the past history the 
Indus valley. author appears sceptical the capacity the lacustrine 
theory account for the deposits actually found and which inclined 
attribute fluvial origin during some former moister period. 

The strange fact which has previous observers that the Baltoro and 
others the longest glaciers this region present frontal moraine, ascribed 
the author the immobility the terminal portion, which has fact become 
mass mere stagnant ice. Though slight degrees advance recession 
have been noted, yet comparison with their great length the lower ends 
these glaciers have remained relatively stationary for many years. Awakened 
activity the part the glacier might result flow ice over the older 

stagnant portion and there indeed indication that this has actually 
occurred the illustration 183, and the beautiful plate facing 186; 
the pressure were sufficient the underlying mass might revivified. This 
theory plausible one, and the present writer has observed what would appear 
further stage this process south-west Tibet, where masses dead 
ice deeply covered with moraine extended about third mile below and 
completely severed from the living ice the Gurla glacier. The author objects 
Dr. Workman’s habit classifying diverse ice- 
formations which have neither origin, production, nor composition 
With reference the longitudinal ice-ridges chaotically broken across but not 
crevassed, which are found the Baltoro and other glaciers, convinced 
that uneven melting due varying thickness the moraine layer the main 
factor, though does not altogether discard the theory lateral pressure 
advanced Sir Martin Conway and Dr. Workman. 

The singular fact that the most careful barometric readings consistently gave 
lower value than trigonometrical observations gives occasion for most 
suggestive reference variations gravity. 

With regard anthropology, the author agrees with Ujfalvy, against prac- 
tically all the other authorities, ascribing the Baltis Aryan against 
Mongol origin. Though there were opportunities for strict anthropomorphic 
investigations, many Mr. Sella’s illustrations appear bear this out, does 
Balti skull obtained the Saltoro region and now the museum Oxford. 
For the Balti coolies the author has nothing but praise, and indeed the testimony 
their favour all but unanimous amongst mountaineers, who should the 
first admit that such successes they have gained these inhospitabls 

regions would have been impossible without their services, Fortunate indeed 
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are subsequent visitors when their predecessors have left behind them such 
good record for fair dealing the case the members this expedition. 

the Duke the Abruzzi undertook this expedition chiefly contribute 
the solution the vexed problem the greatest height which may 
reached mountaineers. this attained remarkable degree success. 
and his guides lived for thirty-seven days above 16,000 feet, and then 
for another seventeen were never below 18,000 feet, which nine were spent 
above 21,000 feet. proved unassailable, but two high ascents, both 
marred bad weather, were made Bride peak. the last attempt, starting 
5.30 a.m. from their camp 22,483 feet, the highest camp yet made, they 
reached height 24,600 feet p.m., having been delayed bad snow 
conditions and laborious climb rib rock which cost considerably more 
time accomplish such altitude than similar stretch snow. Here they 
waited vain for two hours, that the mists would clear away and show 
them safe route along the dangerous snow cornices either hand, where 
would have been madness venture under such Thus was that 
under adverse circumstances the Duke carried the 700 feet higher 
than any previous mountaineer. was not the low atmospheric pressure 
inches which stopped them. those last two hours had been clear there 
hardly doubt that the Duke would have attained the actual summit 
Bride peak, 25,110 feet. spite almost continuous bad weather his 
highest camps and consequent degree hardship which must admitted 
few constitutions would capable resisting, the Duke and his guides seemed 
have been little the worse for their exertions except for marked loss appetite 
and weight. They slept without difficulty. They did not suffer from mountain 
sickness. obvious that the limit has not yet been reached. But the prize 
for the very few any generation. 

With regard the very numerous illustrations and the large panoramas, 
Mr. Sella’s name alone sufficient guarantee excellence. They combine 
with the letterpress give extraordinarily vivid description marvellous 
region. The translation has been well done spite the lamentable blow 
fate which prevented the same hand from finishing the whole task. The appen- 
dices are great interest, especially that the Photogrammetric Survey 
the Marquis Negrotto, and the geological results Messrs. Novarese and 
Oldham. feature the book, only too rare nowadays, although never 
fails enhance any narrative travel, the careful manner which the 
author has read, digested, and given references the work former travellers 
this region. addition writing most interesting account memor- 
able expedition, Dr. Filippi has given the best book reference extant 

AFRICA. 
Morocco. 
Maroc Physique.’ Louis Gentil. Paris: Félix Alcan. 1912. Pp. 319. 
Price fr. 50. 

with great pleasure that welcome the first attempt give beok 
form review our present knowledge the geology and physical geography 
Morocco. During the last decade Louis Gentil has himself been responsible 
for much exploration different parts Morocco, and the results his 
labours have appeared from time time various scientific 

this book find that where reliable data exist they are handled clear 
and convincing manner; where the author considers the data insufficient 
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careful say so, but nevertheless using the materials gathered districts 
well known himself other pioneers able many cases make 
interesting and illuminating speculations the little-known areas. 

the first chapter interesting summary given the exploration and 
cartography Morocco from times onwards. More than one-third 
the book given the geology the region, especially its tectonic 
this part includes the main features Gentil’s many geological 
papers, and those several other geologists. The section contains clear 
geological map and sketch-map the tectonic features. Morocco surface 
relief depends very closely upon geological geographers will therefore 
grateful Gentil for the compact and lucid statement these chapters 
present subject which his skilful interpretation has contributed 
author discusses the relation Morocco the lost continent 
Atlantis, and sees the Canary islands link between the High Atlas and 
the Antillean islands: Madeira, thinks, was probably portion the 
Moroccan Meseta. 

The description the surface relief and its evolution occupies one-fourth 
the work. The land-forms are classified relation the various rock types, 
and the development the drainage discussed. 

The remaining part the book devoted short chapters climate, 
vegetation, and soils. The rich black and red soils are dealt with some detail. 
Climate and vegetation, however, receive only brief notice, and the vegetation 
treated solely from the economic point view. is, course, much 
regretted geographical work, but the data for these chapters are scanty, 
and can only hope that, ere this excellent lead Gentil’s followed 
and another systematic treatment Moroccan geography attempted, the 
material for such chapters will much increased that can have com- 
plete regional study the country, 


NIGERIA. 


‘Nigeria and its Tin Albert Calvert. London: Edward Stanford, 
Ltd., 1912. 2d. post free. 


This enlarged, and, far the text concerned, new edition Mr. 
book noticed the Journal May, 1911. The defect the earlier 
volume—its practically exclusive devotion tin—has been amply remedied 
the new issue. Mr. Calvert now gives full particulars the sylvan, agricultural, 
and mineral resources both Southern and Northern Nigeria, together with 
details trade and commerce, and railway developments. Care has been 
taken bring the information down the latest available date, and, especially 
for matters administration, official reports have been freely drawn upon. The 
result that this book valuable guide the resources Nigeria generally. 
The tin-mining industry treated length. The author devotes some two 
hundred pages particulars companies working tin properties Northern 
Nigeria, but must not taken adviser.to investors. Tin mining 
Nigeria has passed the experimental stage, and their actual working com- 
panies must now judged. are inclined advise Mr. Calvert future 
editions omit the bulk these prospectus-resembling pages, and give 
instead particulars results achieved. And work this kind should have 
appeared without either index table contents. There are over two hundred 


illustrations, many them excellent, and map, showing the tin-mining area. 
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AUSTRALASIA AND PACIFIC ISLANDS. 


‘My Adventures among South Sea Cannibals: Account the Experiences and 
Adventures Government Official among the Natives Oceania.’ Douglas 


Rannie. Map and London: Seeley, Service Co. 1912. Price 
net, 


full title this book fairly enough describes its contents. For upwards 
nine years, from June, 1884, the author served Government 
various Queensland labour plying the Solomon islands, the New 
Hebrides, and adjacent 

From the time when the enterprise developing the islands the Western 
Pacific and the tropical region Eastern Australia was first taken hand 
found that the bulk the manual labour absolutely essential the task—at 
any rate the initial stages—could only done coloured labour, and that, 
accordance with natural law which has never been sufficiently understood, 
native labourers work more their own interests and those 
their employers—when they are distance from their own homes. Accord- 
ingly, the transfer native labourers from one part the Pacific another and 
tropical Queensland began; and this trade, itself great service the 
cause civilization, being for many years uncontrolled, had fallen into the hands 
men many them utterly without principle and most them without proper 
sympathy for the interests the natives. The recruiting black- 
birding,” came called—had fallen into state unbearably disgraceful 
the white men whose supposed interests was carried on. the 
the British Parliament—with the full sympathy the Australians and other 
white settlers the Pacific—took the matter hand and, Acts Parliament 
and Orders Council, endeavoured regulate the trade such way that, 
while the Pacific islanders were transferred from their uncivilized homes places 
where their labour was required, and where they had least chance being 
merged the onward flow the world’s civilization, this should done with 
humanity and with real regard for the interests the natives themselves. Thence- 
forward each recruiting vessel was accompanied Government 
whose sole business was, behalf the Government, see that the treatment 
the natives was fair and square. 

Mr. Rannie served one these Government agents, and his account 
his experiences that capacity—vividly and apparently fairly told—is interesting 
picture definite stage the history the relations Europeans with 
South Sea 

Those who know the facts are aware that, even under the control British 
law, cases which the natives were hardly and sometimes even inhumanly treated 
occurred too frequently but the whole the improvement effected this labour 
trade was enormous. quite certain that the greater proportion the natives 
who, subsequently the Pacific islands legislation, were the subjects this 
trade, benefited it, that they for the most part escaped from the 
which overwhelming most such their kindred owing the hopelessly back- 
ward conditions which they were born, 

Now that Australia has its white and that the European settlers 
the more advanced the Pacific islands have found that coloured labour— 
which essential more especially them—can more effectively introduced 
from further afield, the British East Indies, the recruiting and transfer 
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Pacific islanders has practically almost ceased. Mr. Rannie’s book therefore 
the more interesting that pictures state things which has now virtually 


POLAR REGIONS. 
RELATIONS WITH 
par Charles Rabot. Extrait Géographie. Paris, 1912. 

The appearance this study the diplomatic history Spitsbergen certainly 
timely. the author says, any one who reads the present writer’s Man’s 
Land’ with the account contains the efforts, rivalries, and adventures 
the whalers and others who, the seventeenth century, awoke the Arctic silences 
with their noise, cannot fail conscious that there was much going the 
European background, not entirely explained the mere record what 
happened the northern seas. Mr, Raestad has made his business explore 
this background, and has done his work thoroughly. distinguished 
grapher, has set himself examine minutely the archives Denmark, France, 
and England, and has succeeded bringing light, help original docu- 
ments, the tortuous story the long and complicated negotiations between 
those countries connection with the problems set whalers statesmen, 
His work, coupled with that done for Holland Mr. Muller, makes the whole 
course events perfectly plain. 

The foundation the whole matter was the belief that the Atlantic 
was enclosed the north land. this land, even when afterwards was 
proved consist merely several separate islands, appears that the King 
Norway consistently laid claim. Christian IV. wrote James 1618, 
celles dépendant Barents, when discovered Spitsbergen 
1596, thought was part Greenland, and the general opinion the name 
Greenland still covered even after was known island. That, how- 
ever, did not prevent the Dutch from setting arms and going through the 
form annexing the land they discovered, and the same thing was done more 
emphatically the English few years later, who named King James his 
Newland, and claimed that had been discovered Willoughby 1553. These 
pretensions were never admitted Norway. Christian claimed for his house 
jus dominiumque maris All the islands this 
said, have been from old submission the kings Norway, whose 
victorious arms and well-equipped fleets have conquered the northern coasts 
and adjacent 

matter form, England continued for long time claim that she 
had annexed Spitsbergen, but matter fact all that the different countries 
claimed was right hunt whales, walruses, and the like northern seas, and 
land and settle for that purpose the adjacent coasts. Sometimes they 
claimed this free right. Sometimes one another them paid licence- 
fee Norway for the more less exclusive enjoyment the right order 
have standing ground for driving competitors The details this 
diplomatic struggle must read Mr. Raestad’s pages. Between claims and 
actual facts, the divergencies were often very wide indeed, depending they 
did upon the amount force which, given date, claimant could bring 
One year the English were strong and drove away their rivals. Generally 
the Dutch were strongest and were able hold much land base they re- 
quired against all comers. Occasionally Norwegian men-of-war appeared 
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force and levied some dues, long the adventurers were able come home 
with full cargoes, details this sort did not trouble them. the winter they 
claimed what each pleased claim summer they fished and the main had 
their hands too full for much efficient interference one with another. Weak 
interlopers had bad time, but powerful companies were not really interfered 
with and settled down leaving one another alone. Norway continued 
claim sovereignty, which the others, except France, did not acknowledge. Finally 
the whales left the bays Spitsbergen and had followed out the open 
sea and into the edge the ice-pack. Spitsbergen became useless then 
base, and the whole dispute ownership vanished when one wanted the 
country any more, and when all had acquired right user for the coasts and 
bays for any purpose they might require. 

is, however, remarkable that Norway never made any protest about the 
use Spitsbergen the Russian trappers the eighteenth century. Mr. 
Raestad correctly points out that was induced into error the German transla- 
tion Zorgdrager, and thus led place the first arrival Russian trappers 
the year 1697, whereas the ships there referred were vessels trading Russia. 
Russian trappers did not resort Spitsbergen till about 1715 even later. 
But when they did resort they practically colonized. They came year 
after year and they spent the whole year shore, annual expeditions coming 
their relief. even said that Spitsbergen was used kind Siberia 
the Russian Government, and that undesirables were banished thither from time 
time. Yet there evidence that Norway made any objections. This 
really the most serious difficulty that Norway has now meet asserting 
continuous claim from times downwards the ownership Spits- 
bergen. She certainly asserted that claim throughout the seventeenth century, 
and was more less admitted once and again. But throughout most the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries her claim lay, say the least, dormant. 
What the future has store for Spitsbergen remains seen, but once again 
appears that accomplished facts are going override political theories, and 
the lands Spitsbergen that are worth anything will found belong 
practice those who first make practical use 

Martin Conway, 


GENERAL. 


Macmillan Co., Ltd. 1912. Pp. vi., 436. 222 Illustrations. 3s. 6d.) 
This book consists three parts, which deal respectively with map-making and 
astronomical geography, land and sea, and climate. The authors regard 
geography practical and concentrate attention the double aim 
contained this phrase. The pupil learns practically, wide sense, 
experimentally, working exercises which are placed the commencement 
each chapter; they learn science, since the whole presentation reveals 
orderly sequence cause and Teachers should see this book, which 
will probably appeal them account its clear demonstration the 
principles physical geography with some reference the life man the 
Earth, 

Dent Sons, Ltd. 1912, Pp. xii., 336. 100 3s, 6d.) Miss 
divides her book into seven sections, headed Introduction (type-regions), 

No, 
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the Form and Structure the Lands, the Agents which model the Land, Mathe- 
matical Geography, the Atmosphere, the Oceans and Seas, Human 
She thus covers practically the same ground the authors named above, but 
her point view somewhat different. She applies the method teaching 
sample, commencing with certain typical regions and developing the treatment 
similar fashion, e.g. the chapter The Work Running Water there are 
three full-page maps the upper, middle and lower Rhone respectively and 
the last chapter Geography,” the knowledge the Rhone 
obtained therefrom used the study the causation the sites 
towns. 

Clendenin, and Morrey. (New York: Heath. 1912. Pp. 
450. 234 Teachers who are interested the development 
the teaching geography the high schools the United States should 
consult this book, which has numerous excellent illustrations, chiefly features 
the home country. There are some good specimens colour small por- 
tions United States contour maps. 

Essentials World Geography for Junior Students.’ Unstead and 
2s.) This book treats the world asa unit, and emphasizes the striking features 
the world’s geography from that point view, leading apprecia- 
tion generalized description the natural regions the world, which 
will familiar readers the ‘General and Regional Geography’ the 
same authors. 

Geographies. South Africa.’ Fisher. (Oxford: Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. 189. some colour. 1s. 6d.) 
Lyde introduces this book and defines historical geography attempt 
account for the particular development particular people particular 
deduces from this definition certain vital considerations the teaching 
the subject, which believes the author has neither ignored nor neglected. 

‘The New Preliminary Geography.’ Wetherill. (London: Mills 
1912. Pp. and Maps. 6d.) There are 
sixty-one lessons this book, with questions and map exercises appended 
each. The illustrations are well done, and the maps are noteworthy their 
simplicity, since each map shows but two things, one black and the other 
white, while there are names. 

‘The Elementary Geography: Vol. North and Central America and the 
West Vol. 6.: ‘The Three Southern Continents.’ (The Clarendon 
1912. Pp. iv., 152 and vi., 186. and with coloured 
maps inside the covers. 1s. These volumes develop the geographical 
treatment outlined the earlier volumes this series, particularly 
happy idea emphasize the relationships between the southern continents 
dealing with them one book. There are exercises the ends the chapters. 

Cambridge Geographical Text-Books—‘ Dicks. 
(Cambridge: University Press. 1912. Pp. 362. Maps and 
This volume deals its earlier chapters with mathematical geography, 
with land forms and with climate, and the importance the two last factors 
the control distribution-and economic conditions clearly brought out, The 
book has many points for always readable and not over- 
burdened with detail, well mapped and provided with many pictures which, 
though selected obvious plan, will doubt help interest the pupil. 
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those teachers who are ready sacrifice minute detail general interest, the 
plan and style this volume recommended above most its kind. 

Secrets the Sterling Craig. (London: Harrap. 1912. Pp, 
and geology the form narrative concerned with boy’s interest mining, 
movements the Earth’s crust, fossils, the work glaciers and rivers, and 
other natural phenomena, with copious illustrations and references specific 
localities. The good old-fashioned method offering such lessons the guise 
story-book still probably retains its attraction for many children, and this 
book capital example the type. 

Questions and Exercises Geography.’ The World. Robert 
Finch. (London: Holland. Pp. xv., 48. Maps and Diagrams. 
This little book aims providing series typical questions, which are based 
upon Heaton’s Scientific Geographies’; they are divided into chapters 
questions set recent examinations references are given the same volume, 
But these references would not themselves suffice for the purpose answering 
satisfactorily, reference sometimes single sentence part one. 
introduction deals with the scope geographical teaching and gives advice 
students regard their work examinations, with typical questions, 
material for answers, and illustrations. 

(London: Blackie. N.d. Pp. 103. 1s.) this useful little volume, the 
pronunciation nearly 10,000 names given means simple but very 
effective system phonetic spelling, aided signs and accents, which—here 
the user owes gratitude author and publisher—is explained few lines 
the foot every page. The system more fully detailed the introduction, 
and there are also index common prefixes and suffixes, with explanations, 
and note the Society’s system orthography. would only too easy 
criticize any selection 10,000 geographical names for this purpose: perhaps 
few which might looked for are seek, while the other hand might 
considered work supererogation phoneticize such names London 
Kirkby Lonsdale. But compilation this sort too often not recognized for 
what is—a work not only much labour, but also much erudition. 
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Changes the Course the Bourne near Chertsey.—On this subject 
Mr. Bromehead has note the ‘Summary Progress the Geo- 
logical Survey for 1911.’ (pp. 74-77), which reprint has been received from 
the author. The deductions made therein are based the distribution the 
old river-gravels, two series which the district question are named 
Bromehead the Boyn hill and Taplow terraces, and correlated respectively 
with the 180 and 100 foot, and the foot, terraces the lower Thames valley. 
The two terraces form well-marked band running east-south-east from the 
upper valley the Bourne, and separated from the Thames the high ground 
Callow and St. Anne’s hills (Tertiary). They evidently represent the track 
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running from Virginia Water near Chertsey, though the 
eastern portion this valley now dry. must formerly have been occupied 
considerable stream (the Bourne), but the Thames lowered its bed and 
undercut its right bank, two successive diversions the ancient Bourne took 
place, the first between St. Anne’s and Cockrow hills, the second further west 
between Callow hill and St. Anne’s. The effects the latter diversion are 
seen the deeper channel and more abrupt banks the Bourne near the 
point where broke through the north, and the large expanse alluvium 
deposited where reaches the Thames flood-plain. 

Surface-forms the elaborate study this subject has been 
made Dr. Walter Behrmann, who records the results the Forschungen 
zur deutschen Landes- wnd Volkskunde, vol. 20, part The basis adopted 
throughout Prof. Davis’s theory geographical cycles, which the 
author evidently zealous adherent, although allows that certain 
directions may have been pressed too far late. After introductory 
general chapter, Dr. Behrmann discusses the geological structure the range, 
and then enters general description its present morphology, with 
view elucidating, later, the mode origin the same. Geologically the 
Harz the old mountain system which most the ranges 
Central Germany belong. presents striking contrast with its foreland, 
being composed strongly folded and even overthrust strata, while 
the foreland made strata Mesozoic age, many them nearly hori- 
zontal. The core does not exactly coincide with the orographic 
Harz, but the deviations are not extensive. Morphologically, the limit may 
best drawn the fault-scarp the north and west, and the south along 
the depression which almost everywhere separates the Harz from the Zechstein 
belt The gradual eastern slope makes the limit here more arbi- 
trary, but may drawn accordance with the general geographical cha- 
racter the landscape, the termination the continuous forest. The 
elevated block divided into western and eastern section the transverse 
Acker-Bruchberg ridge, which joins the massif the Brocken; the eastern 
section being again divisible into the basin the Central Harz, and eastern 
portion sloping eastwards. The whole forms planed-down surface, cutting 
equally across the folds the range and the upraised strata 
the Upper Carboniferous and Rotliegende, the separate elevations rising 
greater less heights above it. The presence recent terrestrial deposits 
shows old land surface—in fact, peneplain. While the culminating 
line the range keeps near the northern edge, the main water-parting (which 
does not, however, divide distinct river-systems) follows the lesser line 
heights the south. The outer edge the elevated block everywhere 
dissected valleys, but these differ character—north from south and east 
from west—according the erosive force varies with the base-level different 
parts. Generally speaking, the southern valleys, draining the narrower southern 
versant, are normal character, being most the sources the 
streams, and becoming more they advance downwards. The 
whole southern margin the range may thus classed mature. the 
north the case otherwise, the streams rise almost imperceptible de- 
pressions and flow for long distances the surface the plateau. This 
central zone may designated the northern margin the 
range the forms take youthful character, sometimes quite suddenly, and 
the whole zone rapid fall the north may put down youthful. The 
forms the two ends the range are not quite strongly differentiated, but 
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general are more mature the east than the west. his detailed dis- 
cussion the mode origin the forms, Dr. Behrmann shows that while 
the southern valleys point one cycle erosion only, those the north 
show traces three different stages development. The old peneplain dates 
from Oligocene times, and the present range was formed Tertiary upheaval, 
directed towards the north. The northward-flowing streams the plateau 
deepened their beds, and fresh marginal streams were developed. The southern 
margin was rejuvenated denudation the foreland, and course time 
matured, the process being twice repeated result diluvial and post- 
diluvial upheavals. The present greater the northern margin 
ascribed the greater hardness the rocks that side. 

‘Tramps through the notice this book the December 
number the 632, the name the author should have been 
Frederick Wolcott Stoddard, and the definite article should have been omitted 
before Tyrol. 

ASIA. 


Geography Kurdistan.—We referred last year vol. 38, 529) 
the Austrian Expedition Northern Mesopotamia under Baron von Handel- 
Mazetti and Dr. Pietschmann, and mentioned that after completing the first 
part the undertaking the travellers separated. account the further 
work done Baron von Handel-Mazetti has appeared the September 
number Petermanns Mitteilungen for 1912, and shows that the traveller 
(whose interests were primarily botanical) has also benefited geography 
exploring some the little-known areas which still exist Asiatic Turkey 
away from the main routes. one direction, starting from Kiakhta, traversed 
the mountain region south Malatia; while farther east explored the 
mountainous districts Sassun Talori grouped under the remarkable 
summit Meleto Maratokh Dagh, west Bitlis. The expedition note- 
worthy for the fact that the survey work the mountains was carried out 
photography, and the map indicates special signs the points thus fixed. 
claimed that the method has given good results, spite the difficulty 
measuring accurate base, and also identifying the various peaks, which, 
apart from the perfect cone the Meleto Dagh, look different from different 
points view. may perhaps questioned whether rounds bearings with 
good prismatic compass would not have given equally satisfactory 
From Kiakhta Malatia the route led almost due north through the moun- 
tains. Much this district still remains unknown. the lower valley the 
Shiro about Eumrun communities Armenians are reported, living 
state semi-independence with customs conserved from ancient times. The 
photographs taken along the route, especially that the Karachor valley, give 
good idea the geography the little-known hills about Abdul Kharab. 
striking photographic panorama from the summit the Meleto Dagh gives the 
view complete circle, the mountain being the highest the district, and 
recognizable from heights near Van 110 miles the east. The Society’s map 
Eastern Turkey Asia was utilized orient the summit bearing 
Sairt, and was found correct. The rocky limestone district Modeki south- 
east Moleto another little-known area. interesting harbouring 
tribes whose forefathers took refuge these hills various historical periods. 
The traveller refers such tribe speaking Arabic ensconced among the 
Armenians and Kurds round Meleto, and there are legends other relicts said 
Assyrian descent and retaining something the ancient dress and 
worship. During short stay the shores Lake Geuljik, samples the 
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lake water were secured, and analysis Dr. Schugowitsch Vienna gave 
the following constituents litre water 


The high percentage chlorine due the quantity chloride 
sodium, and mentioned that salt the water that soap will not sink 
it. may noted that there now strong outflow into the western Tigris, 
that the lake’s claim one the sources this river can substan- 
tiated. The inhabitants stated that recent years the lake had risen metres, 
rendering some tracks along the shore impassable. probable that the 
level fluctuates like that Lake Van, for previous travellers have reported 
cessation flow through the outlet. result the journeys show that 
Kiepert’s map needs considerable revision this region. would well 
the principal seats government, such Diarbekr, Bitlis, Kharput, Van, and 
Mosul could fixed longitude means the telegraph. The surveys 
along the trace the Baghdad railway, when published, may help deter- 
mine some these positions and their levels, and form basis for future 
work travellers. 


Exploration the Upper Irawadi.—With the sanction the Secretary 
State for India, expedition has been sent the Irawadi explore the 
two headstreams, the Nmai and Mali (Ka, more properly Hka, means 
river the Kachin language), which unite some miles north Myitkyina 
form the great river Between the two branches lies what known 
unadministered territory. The expedition will consist two detachments, 
the larger the two, known the Kamti Long expedition, being charge 
Mr. Barnard, officer well known the frontier, specially connection 
with previous expeditions maintain friendly relations with the Shan State 
Kamti Long, rich plain surrounded three sides warlike Kachins. This 
about month’s march from Myitkyina, and from thence Mr. Barnard, with 
British officer and escort and probably Captain Carden, the surveyor, will 
strike across the Mali and through the unadministered territory and then, 
descending the Nami and crossing the left bank the Akyang Zup 
confluence, will meet the second detachment. This under Mr. Clerk, 
the Assistant Superintendent Kawgaw, our furthest permanent outpost, now 
reached excellently made road. The Nmai Expedition expected 
out 157 days and pass through country described difficult and 
parts dangerous.” its return Kamti Long hoped that the party 
will push over the mountains Assam, following the same route that taken 
Captain Pritchard last year. 


AFRICA. 


Captain Journey the Nile-Congo-Shari 
Renseignements issued the Comité Francaise (Nos. 
1912) contain detailed study Captain Modat, official the 
French territory south-east Lake Chad, the country known the 
general designation Fertit, bordering (and including the western parts of) 
the Egyptian province. Lying the very core Central 
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Africa, has been almost the last portion that region brought the 
knowledge the White man. 1910 Captain Modat undertook the journey 
from Ndele, the capital Dar Kuti, Kafiakingi (sometimes spelt Kafia- 
kangi), the western borders the Bahr-el-Ghazal, order confer with 
Captain Stoney, English official that province, measures for the 
repression the slave routes took him both sides the massif 
the Bongo and Chala mountains, from which streams descend different 
directions the Nile, Congo, and Shari. The outward (more route 
was that taken Dr. Karl Kumm 1909, but the latter traveller’s account 
his trying experiences this section (cf. Jowrnal, vol. 36, pp. 153 seq.) 
had appeared the time Captain Modat’s journey. The return route, 
north the massif, was quite new Europeans, though both are commonly 
used pilgrims Mecca from the Central Sudan. rough route survey was 
made the French traveller, but had instruments high precision 
does not claim any great degree accuracy for the resulting map. After 
description the routes, the writer sums the general features the country, 
its history and ethnography. While the western part forms vast plateau 
2000 3600 feet above the sea, the eastern section decidedly mountainous, 
the strong erosion having removed much the sedimentary formations and 
laid bare the more ancient rocks. Four different types country may 
distinguished (1) low plain sandy clay, often swampy (2) plain not 
subject inundation, traversed the middle courses the rivers; 
sandstone plateau often covered with laterite (4) mountains the form 
rounded domes, generally composed schists quartzites. The history 
the region has been distressing one, the pagan inhabitants having been 
exposed relentless persecution from their more powerful Mohammedan neigh- 
bours the north and west. The scanty remnants are now mixed that 
difficult give any exact idea their and the author content 
group them under geographical regions, within which some sort homo- 

Professor Thorbecke’s New Expedition the the end 
1911 this scientific traveller, whose earlier journey company with Prof. 
Hassert was referred the time the (vol. 32, 580), undertook 
new research expedition, accompaaied his wife and Dr. Waibel. 
from him, written the interior station Joko September last, and 
describing the course the expedition far, has been printed the 
Kolonialzeitung for November and 1912. Some change plan was 
necessary the outset owing the veto Government entry 
into the Bafia country. The party therefore proceeded Bamum (carrying 
out investigations route), and there began the more serious work the 
expedition—the scientific exploration the little-known districts Tikar and 
Wute, east the Mbam (the main northern tributary the Sanga).* Reaching 
Ngambe, the party divided, Dr. Waibel going south and exploring the forested 


region western Tikar, while the leader and his wife devoted their attention to. 
northern Tikar. Here (inter alia) they ascended and explored the great 


berg Njua (4600 5000 feet high), much-eroded plateau forming the highest 
elevation Tikar. upper parts presented wild and fantastic rock land- 


scape which the travellers days.. They also examined and 


number other mountains mostly not marked the map, and proved that. 


The districts explored lie for the most part the south-eastern corner sheet 
III. the Kamerun the Grosser Deutscher Kolonialatlas.’ 
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the course the Mbam quite other than had been supposed. After com- 
pleting his task Dr. Waibel was attacked dysentery, which eventually neces- 
sitated his return the coast. Subsequent explorations threw new light 
the country towards Joko, especially the great massif Ndomme, which rises 
like wall above the plain Wute, and stretches indefinitely towards the 
north-east, with grass-covered heights and wooded valleys. Between the ridges 
there deep black humus. After Dr. Waibel’s departure, Prof. Thorbecke and 
his wife undertook trip Tibati, the north-east, which proved 
country offering everything needful existence. Contrary what has been 
supposed, there are pure Fulla Tibati, even the chief being thoroughly 
negro type. the return, Frau Thorbecke, who throughout the journey took 
the fullest share the scientific and other labours the expedition, was 
severely wounded spear thrown into the tent night. 

The Rohan-Chabot Expedition Angola.—This expedition, the arrival 
which Angola route for the interior was mentioned vol. 40, 564, 
carried out first piece exploration June last the north Matuco, the 
present terminus the railway inland from Mossamedes. described 
letter from the topographer the party, Captain Grimaud, printed 
graphie for November last (p. 859). The exploration was concerned with the 
basin the Bentiaba, the upper course the stream marked our maps lower 
down the Nicolau, which enters the sea about miles north Mossa- 
medes. The wooded region Bentiaba stretches from the plateau escarpment 
the sea the form vast sloping plain overtopped low isolated peaks. 
These peaks, well the spurs the mountains which appear the north- 
west, are granite, covered with grass and thorny bush, which makes their 
ascent difficult. The plain also hardly passable, except the native paths, 
unless road laboriously cut with the axe. The streams are all dry the 
dry season, though water may obtained digging their beds. The 
climate unhealthy and the variations temperature (minimum Fahr., 
maximum are trying. The fauna consists chiefly variety antelopes. 
Besides fixing the position Matuco, and the general direction the plateau 
escarpment from that point Humpata, Captain Grimaud mapped the route 
and made special surveys important ranges. Magnetic determinations 
were also made. The expedition afterwards proceeded inland Lubango. 

Navigation the Congo Motor-boat.—Lieut. Graetz, whose journey 
across Central Africa motor-car attracted some attention few years ago, 
completed navigation the whole course the Congo motor- 
boat. Starting from the source the Chambezi, descended that river 
Bangweulu, but after being wounded buffalo among the swamps that 
lake, and meeting check the falls the Luapula, was forced give 
the attempt for the time. Setting out again from the mouth the Congo, 
made his way up-stream until eventually reached the spot which his 
descent had terminated, thus achieving the first complete navigation the 
river from source mouth. portion the stream had been previously 
unexplored, the journeys can hardly expected have added much 
geographical knowledge, and must remembered that, though inferior 
length the more eastern branch, the considered 
some more correctly regarded the true upper course the great 
river. 

The Franco-Spanish Morocco Agreement.—The agreement between 
France and Spain concluded November 27, 1912, finally settles the territorial 
questions issue between the two Powers. laying down Spanish 
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sphere influence Northern Morocco, from the lower Muluya the 
intersection the Atlantic coast with 35° lat., defines the limits the 
Spanish territory the western Sahara, and gives Spain small enclave 
north the Wed Draa about Ifni. hope illustrate the agreement 
map the next number the 


AUSTRALASIA AND PACIFIC ISLANDS. 


The Northern Territory Australia.—A report the preliminary 
scientific expedition sent 1911 study the resources and general conditions 
the Northern Territory was issued last year Bulletin the Northern 
Territory, No.1. The party consisted Profs. Baldwin Spencer and Gilruth, 
Dr. Woolnough, and Dr. Breindl; Prof. Spencer undertaking investigations 
ethnology and Dr. Woolnough geology, while Prof. Gilruth studied the 
possibilities stock-raising, etc., and Dr. Breindl the health conditions both 
whites and natives. After preliminary work and around Darwin the various 
members went south the railway terminus Pine creek, where arrange- 
ments were made for the further journey the Gulf Carpentaria. The party 
collected Horseshoe creek July and proceeded the Katherine river, 
and thence the Roper, following this down the bar,” about miles from 
the gulf, and doing the rest the journey Thursday island water. During 
the overland trip, side excursions were made the different members. The 
general results are summarized the report. the settlements the general 
health was found remarkably good, though borne mind that 
the country was visited the least trying season. None the typical diseases 
like malaria and dysentery are endemic, and signs physical deterioration 
were visible even those who had spent several decades the Territory, 
their children. Life the back country, with proper precautions, decidedly 
healthy, the cool winter months affording recuperation from the effects the 
damp heat the summer. the mining townships malaria and dysentery 
occur, but are due remediable conditions. Although situated within the 
tropics, this part Australia not really tropical nature, the usual tropical 
absent. far examined, the stock appeared excellent 
condition, though part the country appeared stocked anything 
like its full capacity. Tick infection common, but all the stock already 
the country appeared possess efficient immunity. The country regarded 
unsuitable for sheep, but goats are valuable stock, supplying both milk 
and meat. regards the natives, the report emphasizes the contrast between 
the so-called civilized native the settlement and the native the back-blocks 
the former being for the most part useless loafer, the latter, under the charge 
humane man, cheerful worker, and perfectly happy. the greatest 
service cattle stations, and invaluable travellers. The northern mining 
area impressed the party its potentialties, but further examination and more 
scientific methods working are needed. Between Darwin and the Edith the 
soils (except the larger streams) were mostly poor quality, but from the 
Edith bar the Roper rich soils are yielded the limestone and 
voleanic rocks which occur intervals. down the Roper there are rich 
alluvial plains, though the sandstone higher lands yields poor soil. The 
Edith, Katherine, and Roper rivérs run perennially, while the plentiful rainfall 
the wet season fills all the rivers and creeks. Irrigation large scale 
should feasible. The report prospecting expedition under Mr. 
McCaw Caledon bay the north-east coast sent out during the same year 
(May September, 1911), has been issued Bulletin the Northern 
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Territory, No. Not much encouragement was obtajned regards mineral 
wealth, but much the country paseed through was thought suitable for 
cultivation, and certain area along the Wilton river tributary the Roper), 
seemed fit for stock-raising. 

The Kaiserin Augusta River Expedition, German New Guinea.— 
Various reports have been received Germany from Herr Stollé and his 
associates the progress this expedition down September, 1912 (cf. 
Journal, vol. 40, good many drawbacks had been experienced. Herr 
Stollé himself was laid for some time with ankle and broken fibula, 
which. prevented him from taking part the reconnaissances from the main 
camp Malu. The engineer, Schattenburg, had died sunstroke, the result 
his arduous work entailed the uselessness the Chinese employés, while 
motor boat had been lost the river. Some good work had, however, been 
done later. examination the four principal southern tributaries the 
main river above Malu far 142° E.* had been carried out, and sketch-map 
showing the results Dr. surveys given the Deutsche Kolonial- 
for November last. According the report, dated Sep- 
tember last (Kolonialzeitung, November 23), Dr. Behrmann had made trip 
southward, July, the Hunstein peak, which reached five days’ arduous 
The height the peak was found 1850 metres (4528 feet), and 
the view from the south afforded the means adding the map that 
direction. from Dr. Behrmann’s letter, giving some account the 
natives met with, appear the Kolonialzeitung for January Two other 
members the expedition subsequently reached the peak, and found abundance 
caoutchouc and gutta-yielding trees its neighbourhood. Stollé with 
some his companions investigated the region the lower river during August 
the with view examination the tributaries 
joining this section. Only one was found any importance for naviga- 
tion. that marked Lagum the map showing the results the voyage 
the and proved important stream. was named the South- 
East river, and was surveyed for kilometres (31 
start had been made southwards way the April river, the second southern 
tributary above the base camp. The latest report states that forward move 
the steamer the upper region the Kaiserin Augusta Sepik river was 
contemplation. 

Other New Guinea Expeditions.—The well-known explorer Carl Lum- 
holtz has undertaken expedition Dutch New Guinea for the purpose 
ethnological and natural history research. has chosen the scene his 
labours the portion the snowy range adjoining that first explored Dr. 
Lorentz. The explorer will thus return once more the quarter the globe 
which his earliest efforts were devoted. Reports from Lieut. Herderschee 
(Journal, vol. 40, 386) show that has already made some progress his 
advance inland towards the mountains. scheme for the crossing the 
great island means airship has been put forward Lieut. Graetz, the 
German traveller, whose recently completed navigation the Congo motor- 
boat referred 166. The German scientific traveller, Prof. Neuhauss, 
has written support the scheme, pointing out that far from being merely 
sensational feat, such crossing the island might expected result 
valuable additions knowledge. Lieut. Graetz hopes obtain support for his 
venture this country. 


This section corresponds section the large-scale Dutch chart the river 
reproduced the the Netherlands Geographical Society (vol. 28, 
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Death German Explorer young German traveller, 
hailing from Dresden, Bernard Hantzsch name, has met his death Baffin- 
land, after effecting the first crossing that island ever made European. 
Setting out 1910, with the support various German scientific bodies, the 
traveller, after preliminary trip Labrador, passed over Cumberland sound, 
where had the misfortune lose most his equipment through ship- 
wreck. relief fund was collected for him the Dresden Geographical 
Society, but had already set out for the interior before the fresh supplies 
reached him, and appears have been brought some straits consequence. 
Only last autumn, the return the yearly vessel from Baffinland, was the 
news received Germany that had already succumbed his hardships 
June, 1911, Fox channel. Such results the journey (undertaken with 
view natural history, ethnological, and geographical research) had reached 
Berlin, gave promise valuable additions knowledge from the undertaking. 

The German Arctic Expedition under Lieut. Schroder-Stranz.—The 
expedition planned Lieut. Schréder-Stranz for the achievement once more 
the north-east passage (Jowrnal, vol. 40, 220) has already met with severe 
chéck its preliminary stage. was mentioned the December number 
646), the leader undertook expedition Spitsbergen last summer 
order prepare himself for the more serious undertaking follow. had 
intended return the autumn, but all accounts show that the Arctic winter 
set unusually ‘early last year, and when the last vessel reached Europe 
without bringing him back, was realized that would have submit 
enforced detention. Accounts received the autumn (Petermanns 
lungen, November, 1912, 285) stated that the voyager had first attempted 
push the ice-okstructed east coast Spitsbergen, but that, foiled 
here, tried reach the north coast way the west. Wireless messages 
received Kristiania early January from the Norwegian station Spits- 
bergen show that the experiences the expedition have been most unfortunate. 
Captain Ritschel, who commanded the small vessel Herzog which the 
expedition sailed Spitsbergen, arrived Advent bay December 
miserable condition after various adventures, having pressed and left his 
companions behind exhausted with cold and hunger—the oceanographer Dr. 
Rudiger Wijde bay, and three others Cape Petermann. reports that 
the Herzog Ernst was frozen Treurenburg bay, but can fetched off next 
summer. Lieut. Schréder-Stranz and his companions had left the ship 
sledging expedition August, and had not since been heard of, though hopes 
are expressed that may have reached the station Cross bay. Otherwise, 
had but few supplies his disposal, and outbreak scurvy reported, 
his position would seem precarious. relief party was once organized 
the wireless station Advent bay Captain Ritschel’s arrival. Both and 
Dr. Rudiger had suffered severely from frozen feet. 

Russian Arctic news regarding several the 
expeditions which reference has been made the Jowrnal (vol. 40, pp. 220, 
646) are found Petermanns for November and December, 
1912. Towards the end the summer Captain Russanof was reported 
the coast Novaya Zemlya (having first visited the coal-bearing region 
West Spitsbergen), about set sail for the north-west coast his way east. 
His further intentions seem somewhat obscure, but said have referred 
design possibly making his way the New Siberia islands, even 
farther. The particularly unfavourable conditions which prevailed last year 
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have given rise some uneasiness the fate Lieut. expedition 
the Saint Anna, which sailed from Alexandrovsk the Murman coast 
about the end August. thought that the vessel likely have been 
caught the ice the Kara sea, the opposite end the Arctic waters 
Asia some success has attended the renewed endeavours promote navigation 
between Bering strait and the Kolyma and Lena. The ice-breakers 
and passed Cape Deshnef July (Old Style), reaching the Lena 
safety August 25. Soundings and coast surveys were carried out 
Depths feet were obtained the mouth the Lena. Two attempts 
continue the voyage round the Taimyr peninsula Archangel were frustrated 
ice, shallow water, and unfavourable weather, being necessary turn back 
from 76°N. The return voyage through Bering strait was safely accomplished. 

American Arctic addition the deferred Crocker-land 
Expedition under Prof. Macmillan (Jowrnal, vol. 40, 90), announced 
that sccond American expedition, under Mr. Stefansson, will start for the 
north early next summer. Its objective will the Parry archipelago, the 
limits which Mr. Stefansson hopes define, thus settling the question 
the existence unknown land north the Beaufort sea. 

Return the German Antarctic Expedition Buenos Aires.—News 
was received telegraph January the return Lieut. Filchner the 
Deutschland Buenos Aires. The return was somewhat earlier than had been 
anticipated, for will remembered that the original programme had view 
complete crossing the South Polar area from the Weddell the Ross sea 
and though this was afterwards abandoned, was hoped push long way 
south into the unknown region between the Weddell sea and the Pole. Accord- 
ing the scanty telegrams made public the time writing, the farthest 
south reached seems have been the neighbourhood this 
marks important advance the farthest previously reached this side 
the globe, fact any part the Antarctic region apart from the Ross sea 
and the lands the south it; previous navigator having crossed 75° 
except the latter within the 60° longitude between 150° and 
150° After crossing ice-belt 1200 (sic; probably 120) miles wide, the 
expedition said have discovered, 76° 30° W., new land which 
continued 79°. this land Lieut. Filchner gives the name Prince 
Regent Luitpold Land, after the late Regent Bavaria, while ice-barrier the 
west has been named the Kaiser Wilhelm From the position assigned 
the new discovery might seem south-westward continuation 
Coats Land, discovered Bruce 1904. The statement that 78° the 
Weddell sea forms its boundary somewhat puzzling, for even were 
the new land island, the Weddell sea would, course, mainly north 
it. Possibly there some mistake the telegram, and the meaning intended 
that the land forms the southern boundary the Weddell sea. 
Filchner hopes return south continue his explorations. 


GENERAL, 


The Proposed Newfoundland have received 
two anonymous and undated pamphlets illustrated with maps and photographs, 
which discuss the advantages this contemplated route, whilst third gives 
statement the present position work done relation thereto. 
pointed out that the line will afford the shortest route America for all ports 
Great Britain and Europe, but especially for Scandinavian, and that the old 
Viking track taken Leif and Eric way the and Iceland 
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Labrador and Newfoundland, and thence the coast Maine, still the 
natural highway America from Northern Europe. Select 
Committee the Canadian House Commons, appointed inquire into the 
best and most direct route for mails and passengers between Europe and 
America, reported favour that through Newfoundland, and now that 
various objections, which for long time intervened, have been removed, the 
project has finally received the sanction the Newfoundland Legislature. This 
route will the safest well the quickest, eliminating the summer fog 
perils the Belle Isle strait and the navigation risks fast mail service 
the St. Lawrence river. The railway, which will pass through beautiful 
scenery, will constructed traverse Newfoundland from Green bay the 
north-east coast the island Bonne bay the west coast, which will 
the St. Lawrence port. This route will save much time, but the future 
Green bay depends largely upon the practicability proposed system 
freight train ferries across the Gulf St. Lawrence and the consequent 
avoidance transhipment cargo. The safety the Green bay route 
depends four conditions: (1) far removed from the congested ocean 
trade-ways both the north and south; (2) passes well the north the 
Grand Banks, and eliminates the danger running down the fishing boats 
(8) reduces the danger from ice, which will not great the northerly 
route through the strait Belle Isle, where bergs are liable drawn the 
current into the strait, the southern route through the banks, where 
the ice liable hidden fog; (4) follows the line least occurrence 
fog, passing the north the Grand Bank where fog almost perpetual, and 
the south the dense fog which frequently envelops the Strait Belle 
Isle summer. The freedom Green bay from fog attributed partly 
the fact that there intermingling warm and cold waters the strait 
Belle Isle, where the Arctic current meets the warmer waters the Gulf 
St. Lawrence, the banks Newfoundland, where meets the Gulf 
and partly the configuration Green bay itself with regard the 
winds—the only winds which can bring fog into the bay being those, quite 
infrequent, from the east and north-east. Fogs carried towards Green bay 
winds either from the Strait Belle Isle the north the banks the 
south are liable intercepted and dissipated the intervening land mass. 


Geography Seventh Annnal Report the Board 
Geographical Studies Cambridge contains some encouraging features, though 
the financial position therein disclosed not satisfactory might be. The 
regular income the Board only £400 per annum, with additional £200 con- 
ditional private benefaction. The offer this Society increase its grant 
£200 additional £100, provided the University raised like sum, was only 
secured 1911-12 through the generous donation £100 from Mr. 
Rawlinson, senior member Parliament for the University. The fees received 
amount about £350 per annum, but out this the cost apparatus and other 
necessaries has met. The Board has thus meet all expenses (including 
payment lecturers) out income about £950 per annum, which £200 
most precarious footing. Nine courses elementary and six advanced 
lectures are supplied the lecturers under the Board, and, addition these, 
courses were delivered 1911-12 Dr. Marr, Dr. Haddon, and Prof. Stanley 
Gardiner. The number students attending the courses the Board lectures 
varied between and but only one case did the number fall below 12. 
the examination held June the Diploma was granted candidates, 
while passed the Special examination geography (for the ordinary 
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degree) and Part the Diploma. The Secretary State for the Colonies has 
agreed accept the diploma, far relates surveying and mapping, 
exempting from the Practical Examination for Colonial: Survey appoint- 
ments. Revised regulations for the Special and Diploma examinations have 
been accepted the Senate, and after 1913 attendance the prescribed 
courses instruction will insisted on, except, certain special 
stances, the case officers residing abroad. Attention once more drawn 
the need accommodation for the teaching work, temporary accommodation 
only being present available through the courtesy Prof. Hughes. 

Society for the Study French Colonial History.—Under the title 
Société des Colonies society has been formed 
Paris for the study and elucidation French colonial history—a subject which, 
thought, not adequately covered the work any existing body. Its 
headquarters will the Galérie Palais Royal. Its publications 
will include Revue (appearing, from 1913, quarterly parts 128 
pages) and special publications (reprints original documents), either issued 
separately grouped under the title Archives des Colonies The 
size all will 8vo, and the yearly issues will run 1200 pages all. One 
the proposed special publications will Historical Atlas the French 
Colonies.’ Members will three grades, the lowest paying annual 
subscription francs. career much usefulness may anticipated for the 
new society. 


OBITUARY. 


Jean Dupuis. 

veteran explorer Tongking, Jean Dupuis, whom more than any other 
France owes her present predominant position the Indo-Chinese peninsula, died 
Monaco November 28, 1912, his eighty-fourth year. Dupuis’s epoch- 
making journeys took place the seventies last century. His first ascent the 
Song-ka Red river Tongking, which its importance route South- 
West China was brought general notice, was made 1873, the time the 
rebellion Yunnan. travelled behalf the Chinese Govern- 
ment charge supply arms used against the insurgents. Becoming 
subsequently involved difficulties with the Annamite authorities, appealed for 
French intervention, pointing out the importance France obtaining footing 
Tongking, and controlling the future Yunnan. result was the despatch 
Francois Garnier with military force, but after his lamented death matters fell 
back into their former condition, and was only after the expedition 1882-3 had 
finally established French influence Tongking that Dupuis saw his labours and 
representations last bearing Besides one two short papers, Dupuis was 
author quarto volume entitled L’Ouverture Fleuve Rouge Commerce 
les Evénements Tong-kin, published Paris 1879, vol. the 
Mémoires Société académique Indo-Chinoise.’ 


Colonel Bailey. 

regret record the death, which took place Edinburgh December 
last, Colonel Frederick Bailey, late his seventy-third year. Colonel Bailey 
had lived many years Edinburgh, and was for some time secretary the Scottish 
Geographical Society, succeeding Mr. Silva White the post 1893. Colonel 
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(then Major) Bailey was for some time Superintendent Forest Surveys India, 
and also Director the Forest School maintained Dehra Dun for the purpose 
training natives India take charge forest ranges, and eventually qualify 
for promotion the Forest Service. Colonel Bailey was regular attendant the 
meetings the British Association, and was secretary Section 1893 and 
1896-7. once twice read papers the meetings subjects connected 
with Indian forestry, which continued take keen interest after his 
retirement. had joined our Society 1880. 


Captain Hjalmar Johansen. 


Captain Hjalmar Johansen’s name will ever associated with the Polar ex- 
ploration the past generation. Born Skien 1867, matriculated the 
Christiania University 1886, entered the Military Academy 1891, and left 
year reserve lieutenant the army. joined the Fram 
stoker and member the expedition the North under Nansen’s leadership. 
March, 1895, was selected Nansen accompany him journey over 
the ice the Pole, possible, returning Spitsbergen Franz Josef Land. The 
Pole was not gained, and the journey would probably have ended fatally had they 
not fortunately stumbled upon the headquarters the Jackson-Harmsworth 
Expedition Cape Flora, whence they returned Norway the relief-ship Wind- 
reward for his services, the Government appointed him captain the 
active list permanent officers. late years Johansen had been associated with 
the Prince Monaco, Dr. Bruce, and his countryman, Major Isachsen, the 
exploration Spitsbergen. Short stature, yet possessing great physical powers, 
Johansen, though not fitted leader, was tower strength those 
under whom served. Loving only the excitement Arctic life, felt like 
fish water when home and left his own resources. His not having been 
chosen Amundsen one the South Pole party may have proved great dis- 
appointment, and increased the depression invariably felt when out employ- 
ment such extent him reason, and cause him put end 
dreary existence January last, Christiania. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Nore, Godalming, December 20, 1912. 


the December number the Geographical Journal, pp. 615 and 618, Mrs. 
Bullock Workman introduces her new spelling Saltora and Baltora for the above 
now well-known pass and glacier. This innovation much deprecated 
for many reasons. The names and Baltoro” have now been use for 
years, are all our atlas-sheets and charts, and every paper and book relating 
Baltistan from 1844 1912, including the last magnificent publication, Karako- 
ram and Western Himalaya,’ the account the expedition 1909 H.R.H. 
the Duke the Abruzzi, Dr. Filippi, who wasa member it. 
goes back Vigue and his time Baltistan (see ‘Travels Kashmir,’ 
vol, 383: 1844). was the first record the name Baltoro Field 
Book and Plane-Table, was given the son the Wazir 
Shigar, and confirmed other Baltis acting guides, not remember, the 
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accounts the numerous British and foreign travellers who have visited the 
Baltoro glacier since then, that any have found fault with that rendering the 
name. consider changes nomenclature such are now put forward are not 
called for, nor are they the interests geography. Changes this kind are 
only warrantable when made, will say, eminent philologists such Sir 
Aurel Stein, Drs. Rudolf Hoernle and Francke, who can give most 
cases the true meaning the name question. The last people make changes 
this nature are travellers having limited knowledge Oriental languages, 
and dependent interpreters, who range from Bombay and Madras cook-boys 
Kashmiris and others picked the way country. 

The terminal and not the names places Baltistan common and 
remarkable. Looking the atlas-sheets, find the following: Skardo, Arundo, 
Biafo, Biaho, Mingilo, Kerko, Ghoro, Blukro, Hundo, Oro, Basho, Kurpito, Foljo, 
Mango, Gunto (La), Busso, Doko, and Skoro (La), and these would still add 
Saltoro and terminal might many cases substituted for 
without altering the short sound the final syllables; for instance, Arundu. 


Sickness.” 
89, East Fourth Street, Mount Vernon, N.Y. 


the matter mountain sickness,” the soroche Andine travellers, possibly 
own experience may add trifle information the discussion between Mr. 

Shockley and Dr. Kellas. crossing Marshall’s pass, altitude about 
12,000 feet, have seen many travellers succumb—usually those having weakness 
the heart. altitude 13,000 feet have myself more than once suffered 
keenly. free confess that the unpleasant effects mountain sickness, 
which have good reason fear, have thus far prevented taking the trip over 
the Transandine railway. 

About twenty years ago, spent two months altitude varying from 12,000 
14,000 feet. For several days after reaching the former altitude, soroche and 
myself were fond companions, soroche having complete monopoly the fondness. 
the course time became able about freely, but heart beat long roll 
with the slightest exertion. appetite was good, but was compelled use the 
greatest care the use tobacco and One the party advised try 
smoking the coffee and drinking tobacco infusion, claiming that might help 
some, but couldn’t any worse.” 

the end two months was pretty well worn out, but otherwise feeling well 
and sleeping well. Other members the party, who apparently were immune from 
soroche, were not such good condition. seemed, least, have adjusted 
ourselves. One thing, however, was source amusement: ordinarily 
very good marksman, but the high altitude held rifle unsteadily that 
hitting the side the mountain would have been commendable shooting. 

left the camp early the morning, and, after ten hours’ horseback ride, took 
train station 8500 feet above sea-level. into berth four the 
afternoon, slept until after eight the next morning. that time were ’way 
down the Platte river altitude not much more than 2000 feet. And oh, 
those long breaths air! “square half-starved bushranger could 
have been more satisfying. Had Ponce Leon crossed all Australia without 
single “quencher” quaff the spring life the end his journey, the 
sensation could not have been more ecstatic. 


Repway, 
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Fort Sili, Oklahoma, December 21; 
the “Mountain. Sickness” on’ 654 your December 
issue, statement experiences might interest, Dr. Kellas has invited 
further discussion. 

the fall 1911, made trip through South America with three friends. 
one had ever lived above 500 feet, though had, course, ascended 
higher elevations various travels. Personally, had just finished several years’ 
work the Panama canal, and was very debilitated After lazy 


week the Pacific and week high living Lima, ascended the same. 


Oroya road mentioned Mr. Shockley. 

heard terrible tales “soroche” from all our friends Lima, and 
would not have been surprised anything. went Chosica (?), about 
2700 feet, the evening, and spent the night there private car. About 
freight train picked and took the top, where arrived about 
noon, and where had breakfast our car, elevation 15,865 feet. The break- 
fast was the usual Latin-American affair, including three four meat courses, 
wine, etc. then coasted back Lima handcar, thus ascending from 
500 feet almost 16,000 feet, and descending 500 feet again less than twenty- 
four hours. Except for the lassitude following overeating and pounding 
blood-vessels due the reduced pressure, time felt any tendency toward 
sickness nausea. 

Later, ascended from Mollendo Arequipa, and then Lake Titicaca, 
crossing the divide about 14,800 feet. Again from Lake Titicaca Cuzco and 
return, crossing about 14,300 feet. Paz overland Buenos Ayres, 
crossing again, this time mule, about 13,000 feet. were Peru and 
Bolivia altogether less than six weeks, and most was quite strenuous travelling 
and sightseeing. Finally, crossed the Andes again into Chile the Trans- 
andine railway. 

any time any train anywhere else, see any one troubled. have, 
however, seen people troubled mountain sickness Colorado and Mexico 
considerably less elevations. The absence was 
while South America. 

opinion, the tales are very much while 
one cannot draw general conclusions from the experiences few individuals, 
believe that many the cases actually observed are due imagination, hysteria, 
age, violent exercise, some inherent weakness. 

Jas. STEESE, 
Lieut., Corps Engrs., U.S. Army. 


Mr, letter the January Journal regarding soroche,” 
Sickness.” 

The Aricoma pass approximately 15, 088 feet, and not between 16,000 and 
17,000, states, have crossed twice and measured party 
eleven 1910 all fed well usual before crossing it, incon- 
venience going coming. one doés that heard of. height 


well graded. None ‘thirty-one mulés showed any signs distress. 


without any inconvenience. Mules, experience, and have plenty it, only 
1913.] 
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suffer from popularly called, when excessively loaded and inconsider- 
ately driven over rough roads this altitude steep gradients, and then generally 
when going downhill. party 1911 worked with some twenty mules off 
regular tracks and vile weather 16,000 18,000 feet for some weeks, with 
inconvenience either man beast but 13,000 feet during two months the 
village Kohata all constantly suffered from mild colic whenever were 
unwise enough tempted indulge cold alcoholic drink. appears 
have connection with 

fact some importance that there liability, even amongst natives who 
permanently dwell these altitudes, suffer from more during snowy 
and dull cold weather, locally known than fine clear weather, 
too, more felt Paz than Cuzco, Strangers altitude un- 
doubtedly suffer from the burning glare the sun coupled with the dry wind, 
through the eyes, especially after very coli nights, and are apt confuse the 
symptoms erroneously with really bad case the latter 
panied bleeding the eyes, nose, and ears, but though have heard tell such 
things, have never personally met single instance it. 

Mules get giddy steep gradients when overdriven and 
customary let them make their own pace and pause for breath they feel 
not “soroche” really, but what known locally for 
both human beings and beasts breath overtaxing the 
heart. 

one the foreigner, ever dreams starving themselves 
order muleback over the passes. local people were pulling 
Mr. Shockley’s lez. 

Fawoert. 


January 21, 1913. 

reading Redway’s letter the January Journal, note what seems 
the statement that Walker lake saturated brine. quite certain about this, 
for have caught many fish the lower end the lake, where the water 
supposedly salter than the upper end where there heavy inflow the waters 
Walker river; and have bought large quantity fish caught local fisher- 
These fish could not live saturated brine. Very likely analyses the 
water can found some the monographs the U.S. Geological Survey, but 
have not time to.look them up. 

This question the drying- lakes very likely connected some way 
with the glacial eras, and one the most important questions that affect 
humanity. 


THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 
SESSION 


the Chair. 


Patrick Alexander; Rev, George Findlay Andrew; Major 
Edward Grey Leslie Livingstone Bell; Evelyn Bergne; 
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Herbert Gibson; Major Ernest The Hon, Walter Guinness, 
Commander Oswald Hodgson, R.N.; Rev. Hardy Jowett; Percy 
Olive (3rd Hussars) Frederick Otto; Marie Herve Picard-Destelan Rev. Dr. 
George Prentice; Captain Waterfield (45th Sikhs); Arthur Conrade 
Edgar William Wood. 

The paper read was 

the Victoria Nyanza the Kisii Felix Oswald. 


LECTURES YOUNG PEOPLE. 
January 1913. 
January 
Panama Canal and the British Dr. Vaughan Cornish. 


January 10, 1913, 


Russia and the Caucasus.’ Norgate. 


Fifth Meeting, January 13, Right Hon. Eart 
KEDLESTON, President, the Chair. 


Osborne Charles Vyse Aldis, M.A.; William Asch; 
Baker, M.A.; Edward Denham; Charles Harper; Douglas Hope Johnston, 
M.A.; Captain Russell Mortimer Luckock (King’s Own Royal Lancaster 
Mendel; John William Muirhead; Harold Morley Phillips; John Rees 
John Marks Douglas Thomas; John Knowlden Arthur Brome 

paper read was 


Special General Meeting, January Right Hon. 


The above meeting, which had been convened circular letter from the 
President, Curzon Kedleston (on behalf the Council), dated November 21, 
1912, consider the question the admission women Fellows, well 
certain other matters arising out the acquisition new premises the Society, 
that had been specified circular letter, dated December 12, 1912, was held 
the theatre the Civil Service Commission Burlington Gardens, 4.30 p.m., 
the above date. 

The President addressed the meeting follows 
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This meeting has been convened for the primary object 
taking the sense the Society upon the proposal, the Society approves 
the election women Fellows,” and shall presently, behalf the Council, 
move resolution that effect. 

But the assent General Meeting also required under the terms the 
Charter, for certain acts arising out our recent purchase Lowther Lodge and its 
grounds. ‘The clause the Charter which lays this down runs follows 

And further will, grant and declare, that the whole property the said 
body politic and corporate shall vested, and hereby vest the same solely 
and absolutely the Fellows thereof, and that they shall have full power and 
authority sell, alienate, charge, and otherwise dispose the same they shall 

think but that sale, mortgage, incumbrance, other disposition any 
messuages, lands, tenements, hereditaments belonging the said body politic 
and corporate shall made, except with the approbation and concurrence 
General Meeting.” 

Under these terms ask your assent to-day the three propositions which 
are mentioned the paper summons. 

The first relates the sale the Westminster City Council strip the 
Lowther Lodge property recently bought us, for the purpose widening the two 
roadways the northern and eastern sides the house, Kensington Gore and 
Exhibition Road. Those you who are familiar with the locality will aware 
that both these streets narrow somewhat the corner, occupied our new 
premises, opposite the Alexandra Gate into the Park and sooner had effected 
the purchase than the Westminster City Council approached with view 
acquiring narrow strip our land both sides the corner, thrown into 
the public street. Not only will this conduce the public interest, but found 
that the surrender could made without the slightest injury the appearance, 
use, amenities our building. Indeed, consider ourselves very fortunate 
recovering much £3000 the money that had paid for Lowther Lodge 
the sale this small strip—for that the sum that has been agreed upon with the 
Westminster City Council. The only change the appearance will that the 
existing high brick wall and paling will set back few feet, and will replaced 
handsome iron railing which will add greatly the external appearance 
Lowther Lodge. This the first proposal for which ask your consent. 

The second relates possible and prospective sale another portion our 
grounds. You will remember that letter announcing the purchase, said 
that the two acres that have bought, contemplate selling, can find 
suitable purchaser purchasers, the lower part—both because not want 
ourselves, and much more than require for garden and lawn, and still 
more because hope thereby acquire the means for erecting hall our own 
distant date, some portion, probably the north-east corner, our grounds. 
Whether sell the lower part the garden one, two, more lots will depend 
upon the nature the offers that are made us. Our agents are already 
negotiation with more than one party the subject, and seek the consent the 
Fellows the sale, whenever can agree upon satisfactory terms. may add that 
the portion the ground, with which shall account part, contains the 
whole the lawn and all the finest trees; that will more than ample for our 
requirements and that, subject certain improvements, will provide private 


garden such enjoyed, the best knowledge, other learned Society 
institution London. 
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The third sanction which seek from you borrow temporarily and 
charge upon our new property, such sum money—it cannot more than 
£20,000—as may required complete the purchase Lowther Lodge. This 
loan relatively small amount; cannot any case long duration, and 
against are set (a) certain large contributions our New Premises Fund 
which have not yet been paid in; the value our existing premises Vigo 
Street which hope before long (c) the money that shall derive 
from the sale portion the Lowther Lodge garden which have just asked 
your consent. 

These are the three proposals which under the Charter ask your concur- 
shall ready answer any questions about them, and none are put will 
once put the matter the meeting. 

The following resolutions were then put the vote and were adopted unani- 
mously 

the concurrence the Fellows given— 

the Westminster City Council strip the ground recently 
bought the Society Lowther Lodge, Kensington, for the purpose widening 
the roadway Kensington Gore and Exhibition Road 

the sale such time may hereafter found desirable portion 
the grounds Lowther Lodge not required for the use the 

“(c) the property the Lowther Lodge with such sum 
may required complete the purchase and re-arrangement Lowther Lodge 
property, pending the sale part that property and the sale other property 
belonging the Society.” 


Part 


‘The then now pass the second part task, and 
will move the Resolution about the admission women Fellows the Society, 
which notice has been given. letter the Fellows November last, 
which announced the intended action Council the matter, stated some 
length the reasons which had led think that the time had now come when 
the interests the Society ought ask the Fellows reconsider the decision 
that was arrived twenty years ago. That decision was would remind 
you—not preponderant vote the Fellows, for then, now, the sense 
overwhelming majority appeared favour the admission women—but 
small number voting Special General Meeting. The numbers who 
defeated the proposal were 172 158. remember them well because 
was not only one them but was one their principal spokesmen myself. 
Several who were opposed and succeeded defeating the admission 
women then have changed our views and are the other side now. And some 
us. have done so, without the least compromising our principles our views 
about that thorny subject, the political women. I-happen 
myself President League that exists oppose particular innovation, 
and shall meeting elsewhere next week with that view. 
And yet nothing submit that there nothing incon- 
sistent—in appearing this afternoon advocate the admission women: 
country and the Empire. the other case the concession women equal 
intellectual and educational opportunity with men, and voice, all probability 
very voice, the control Society for nothing more formid- 
able contentious than the advancement ‘of department human 
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knowledge. From this point view may not some weight attached the fact 
that step has long ago been taken without injury, and believe with 
advantage, several other learned Societies our midst? will mention 
among others the names the following: The Royal Meteorological Society, the 
Historical Society, the Linnean Society, the Asiatic Society, the Zoological Society, 
the Institute, the Statistical Society and the British 
not say that the circumstances the work any these Societies are precisely 
analogous our own; they are but the argument worth this—and 
substantial value—that all these bodies, which exist for the encouragement and 
Science one another form, have recognized that their main object 
can and advanced women well men, that they have accordingly 
abolished the sex barrier condition membership, and that none them has 
suffered reputation utility consequence. 

And this brings the main justification the policy now proposed. Are 
not rather too apt regard the Royal Geographical Society society which 
consists travellers and explorers, students writers those subjects, 
Surely have only look the list our 5000 Fellows, observe the 
attendance one our great meetings, recognize that this test which 
impossible apply. suppose that the number our Fellows who have practised 
geography pursuit studied science, must the most liberal estimate 
confined few hundreds. Who then are the remainder the 5000 who 
constitute our body and contribute our funds? Clearly they are men who are 
sufficiently interested the encouragement geography all its forms 
willing pay year for that laudable object. scientific society the 
world could exist and operate the largest scale, our society called upon from 
its acknowledged and world-wide primacy do, were confined only the few 
who have genuine scientific claims. The people who support the latter, who 
provide them with the money for their journeys, who help publish their maps, 
who provide the audiences for their lectures and the readers for their books, who 
replenish the library the society, and who enable carry its beneficial 
work all its branches, are equally necessary and vital its existence. They are 
equally serving the cause geography. 

Indeed, this the principal object for which, society, exist. you will 
look our Charter you will see that the Society was explicitly founded for the 
advancement geographical science and the progress geographical knowledge. 
These expressions constantly recur. are, fact, learned Society, not because 
all learned, but because are pledged the advancement learning. 
exist order that our corporate action may give the greatest possible aid 
geographical science all over the world. 

And this the case, why are women excluded from participation 
such service? They can lend much aid men. Their sex dis- 
qualification. Even look the matter from the narrower point view the 
positive contributions women the knowledge the world’s surface and the 
literature travel, the names that could easily mention will show that every year 
they are competing more and more successfully with men. They read papers 
our occasionally they receive our medals; they write excellent books. 
And pass the study and teaching geography, question the number 
those who are thus engaged our schools very greatly inferior the number 
men. Anyhow, increasing rapidly from year year. 

But turn from this narrower ring the larger circle, whose interest, not 
direct, least direct that the majority our male Fellows—why are 
say that their contributions either our science our funds are not 
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accepted because they happen the female sex”? that were the 
case, then, are logical, ought exclude women from our lectures, 
where they usually constitute small proportion the audience. submit you 
that have ground for setting such distinction, and curtail our 
sphere usefulness: excluding from the ranks our supporters representatives 
what certainly the largest section our own population these islands, and 
suppose the larger half the human 

These are the general grounds upon which the Council submit you this pro- 
posal. will add few words upon the procedure that has been adopted. 

Viewing the fact that the main cause our trouble 1892-3 was the hostility 
the Fellows, not the admission women per se, but the action the Council 
that date—though was taken best intention and absolute bona 
electing women without reference the general body Fellows, deter- 
mined avoid any such pitfall this time. Therefore was that took the 
opinion well-known Counsel, whose views knew nothing and with whom 
had had communication, but whose competence advise were 
assured and having sought his advice, have since scrupulously followed it. His 
opinion has been circulated the Fellows for their perusal. understood 
mean, and, indeed, the meaning quite clear, that although the admission women 
—not being contrary the Charter Bye-laws, and, consequently, requiring 
alteration them—need law referred to-a General Meeting, the 
Council desired the moral support resolution passed General 
were liberty and should well advised seek it. therefore 
invite the sanction the general body Fellows the only two ways open us, 
firstly following upon reasoned statement the case, and, 
secondly, the complimentary resolution that submitted you this after- 
noon. were perfectly aware that taking the second these 
does not appear legally required us—we should running certain risk— 
the risk, namely, that the views the great body Fellows all parts the 
country might overridden—as they were the votes the majority 
those who could manage present General Meeting. But felt the 
whole better and wiser incur this risk than give the slightest cause for 
suspicion that wished steal march upon the Fellows shrink from meet- 
ing them open discussion. felt, too, that was hardly likely, presuming that 
the great ‘mass Fellows, who cannot here, had pronounced very decided 
opinion—that those who were position attend would assume the very serious 
responsibility overriding the votes their fellow-members. 

That such expression opinion has been given quite evident from the 
figures which will now read. They have been distributed over the seats, and 
they are your possession, had given explicit orders that they should 
published to-day all the morning papers, but owing regrettable mistake 
the office this was not done until was too late. 

1893 the numbers were 1178 for, and 480 against. the present occasion 
they are—on very much larger poll, Society more than 
twenty years ago—2189 for, 678 against, proportion more than three one. 
include the small number Fellows, only all, who answered Yes” 
No,” with qualifications. But not the unsigned cards, the cards 
that express opinion, number. You will, think, agree, firstly, that 
vote over 2900—by far the largest number Fellows that have ever taken 
part poll the regarded otherwise than convincing 
demonstration the general opinion the Society; and, secondly, that out 
this total only 678 are for the continued exclusion women, while 2189 are for the 
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the scarcely possible any longer to. maintain our 
only due the ignoble surrender the male voters the 
blandishments their female companions. not believe for moment. 
not believe that there will any such rush for female membership this 
might.seem involve. The vote seems merely recognition the 
vast majority our Fellows the force the argument which 
ventured put forward little earlier remarks. 

And now let me, before conclude, allude some the objections that have 
been urged the difficulties that may thought likely arise. 

(1) Council decided with practical unanimity, when making proposal, 
make without any limitation numbers, not propose that one hundred 

-or two hundred or-any should fixed limit. have 
‘at all the number women who may wish join. own idea that there 
rush but that shall gradually rise total few hundred 
Fellows the most. wrong, and should the number threaten 
time become excessive, imperil either the work the character 
‘the Society, will always the power Council, the general body 
Fellows, the matter and fix limit. think would both unwise 
and unnecessary now. 

(2) have refrained from raising any way the eligibility women 
‘Council office the Society. matter this aspect the case 
was raised 1893, the then Council was advised two independent legal authorities 
.of high eminence, that any such restriction was contrary the Charter and the 
and could not effected except achange wording. Personally 
not think that any inconvenience likely arise from this cause, any more 
arisen learned societies where restriction exists. 
Council elected annually the Anniversary Meeting, and any Fellow may 
whom pleases. But practice find that the list Councillors and 
proposed Council invariably accepted, and doubt not that this will 
the case. not think need the least alarmed the 
Lady President. for lady member Council, lady were 
enough, not see why she should not Geographical Councillor, just 

distinct from men. more rigid qualification were required our 
Society, could not fairly imposed upon one sex and relaxed for the other; and, 
equally enforced all, then where would the majority our 5000 
male members be, and what, may add, would become the income and the 
usefulness the Society Under our existing the proposers candi- 
dates for invited state the geographical work qualifications 
the candidate whom they propose. They will equally the case 

the the Society, for which the Fellows therefore have definite 
share responsibility, and which must .be their duty, well that Council, 
save must trust the Fellows themselves not put forward 


The voting now (January 27) stands follows: Yes,” 2255; 696, 
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undesirable candidates, and you must trust the Council make wise use the 
considerable powers which they enjoy. Let jointly set work make the 
policy success. Should shown, these points, that alterations modifica- 
tions are desired, will always possible make them. But not let start 
contemplating dangers which will very likely never occur, building 
precautions which will probably turn out quite have only 
that shall delighted answer any questions that any Fellow may put, and 
that hope you will decide large majority support the manifest desire the 
great mass your colleagues who cannot present here to-day. 

Discussion being invited, Mr. spoke strongly against the admission 
women the fellowship. What would the effect the invasion the Society’s 
premises women? They would use club-house, and whenever two three 
women were gathered together there would argument. foresaw difficulties, 
and even scandals arising this motion should carried. 

Mr. AFLALO, one the few members who, the referendum, had given 
conditional yes,” wished move amendment for the exclusion “the third 
militant suffragists but Lord Curzon ruled the amendment out order. 
They must, said, trust the good sense the Fellows and the Council not 
propose elect undesirable members. 

Mr. pointed out that there were male militants who, Mr. Aflalo’s 
reasoning, would also have excluded, and one who various learned 
societies, and the University London, had worked with women colleagues, 
supported the motion. 

Mr. one the defeated the vote 1893, said had long 
waited for this day, and rejoiced that Lord Curzon had been converted his view. 
women geographers the whole world.” 

Mr. one who voted for the admission women 1893, said that 
had now grown older and wiser, and his vote this occasion would cast 
against the women. believed that their presence the Society would 
hindrance the pursuit scientific work. 

Captain opposed the motion, and thought that ladies had better have 
Geographical Society their own. 

Mr. thought that the admission women would cause trouble. 

The then put the motion That the Society approves the election 
women Fellows,” and the voting was— 


For the motion ... 


which the President declared carried, and the meeting concluded. 
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Additions the Library. 
EDWARD HEAWOOD, M.A., Librarian, R.G.S. 


The following abbreviations nouns and the adjectives derived from them are 
employed indicate the source articles from other publications. Geographical 
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Academy, Academie, Akademie. Mag. Magazine. 
Abh. Abhandlungen. Mem. (Mém.) Memoirs, Mémoires 
Ann. Annals, Annales, Annalen. Met. (mét.) Meteorological. 
Bulletin, Bollettino, Boletim. Proceedings. 

Com. Commerce. (Riv.) Review, Revue, 

Institute, Institution. Ts. Tijdschrift, Tidskrift. 
Journal. Verh, Verhandlungen. 
Jb. Jahrbuch. Wissenschaft, and compounds. 
Jber. Jabresbericht. Zeitschrift. 
k.k. kaiserlich und Zap. Zapiski. 
Mitteilungen. 


account the ambiguity the words octavo, quarto, etc., the size books 
the list below denoted the length and breadth the cover inches the nearest 
half-inch. The size the Journal 6}. 


selection the works this list will noticed elsewhere the Journal.” 


EUROPE, 

Alps. Roget. 
Ski-runs the High Alps. Roget. London: Fisher Unwin, 1913. 
Publisher. 

Alps—Communications. Lille (1912) 90-97. Guillot. 
Les Percées Alpines. Mont-Cenis, St. Gothard, Arlberg, Simplon. Par 
Guillot. Sketch-map. 

Baker. 
Austria: her people and their homelands. James Baker. London: Jobn 
Lane, 1913 [1912]. Size pp. xiv. and Price net. 
Presented the Publisher. 

See notice 155, ante. 

Europe—Travel. Bhawani Singh. 
Travel pictures: the record European tour. Bhawani Singh, Raj Rana 
Jhalawar. London: Longmans, Green Co., 1912. Size pp. 
xiv. and Price net. Presented the Publishers. 

France—Cartography. Fordham. 
cartographie des provinces France, 1594-1757. Par Sir Herbert George 
Fordham. [Cambridge University Press, 1912.] Size 

Coolidge. 
Les Cols Glaciers des Alpes Dauphinoises dans Par 
Coolidge. Grenoble, 1912. Size pp. 50. 

France—Seismology. Lille (1912): 30-58. 
Les Tremblements terre Séismes dans région Nord France. Par 
Douxami. Map. 

Germany—Harz Mountains. Behrmann. 

Forschungen deuts. Landes- Volkskunde (1912): 147-245. 
Die des Harzes. Eine Morphologie des Gebirges. Von Dr. 
Walter Behrmann. Maps and 
See note, ante, 164. 

Greece. Martin. 
Greece the Twentieth Century. Percy Martin, London: Fisher 
Unwin, 1913. Size pp. 392. Map and Illustrations, Price 15s. net. Pre- 
sented the Publisher. 

Holland—Hills Refuge. Schuiling. 

aps. 
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Norway—Finmark— Stormer, 
Videnskaps-S. Kristiania, 1911 (1912); 17, 
pp. 112. 
Bericht iiber eine Expedition nach Bossekop zwecks photographischer 
und von Von Carl Maps, Diagrams, 
and 
Zemlevedeniye 1-2 (1911): 16-44. 


The Caves Yel-Khoba and Kharanlyk-Khoba the Crimea. Plans 


Bussia—Industries. Ministry Commerce and Industry. 
Ministry Commerce and Industry. The commerce and industries European 
Russia, General summary and (pp. 66, 36, 22, 62, and 20); Part 
The Northern forest region 74); The North-Western agricultural 
region (pp. 324); Part The Moscow industrial region (pp. 224); Part The 
Central corn-growing region (pp. 512); Part The Ural region (pp. 78); Part 
The South-Eastern cattle-breeding and fishing region (pp. 46); Part The 
Pre-Caucasian Region (pp. 56); Part corn-growing region 
(pp. 128); Part The Southern mineral-industrial region (pp. 90); Part 10: 
The South-Western agricultural and industrial region (pp. 224); Part 11: The 
forest region (pp. 86); Part 12: Poland (pp. 174). St. Size 

Zemlevedeniye 1-2 (1911): 45-91. 
From the Satka Works the Irmel mountains. Nature and people the 

Zemlevedeniye 1-2 and Suppl. 1-108. Tutkovski. 
Orographical Sketch Central and Southern Polesie (West Russia). 

Diagrams. [In 

Scandinavia. Leipzig 1911 70-88. Partsch. 

Durch Schweden nach Lappland. Von 


Scandinavia—Climate. Sernander. 
Geophysik (1912): Kleine 140-147, 
Postglaziale Klimaschwankungen Norden. Von Prof. Rutger 
Sernander. Diagrams. 

Servia—Anthropogeography. B.S. Serbe (1912): 3-5. Giorgievich. 

Servia—Forests. B.S. Serbe (1912): 19-27. Koshanin. 
The resinous woods the Sharplanina and [In 

Spain and Portugal. (1912): 139-153. Braun. 
Beobachtungen eines reisenden Geographen auf der Iberischen Halbinsel. Von 
Braun. 

Sweden. Hedin. 
Sven Hedin. Ein Warnungsruf. Leipzig: Brockhaus, 
54, pp. 48. Sketch-map. 

Urges the need preparedness against possible aggression from the East. 


Andersson and Hesselman. 
Internationale Agrogeologenkonferenz, Stockholm 
Ursprung, und Anwendung der mittelschwedischen Boden. 
einer agrogeologischen Exkursion von Gunnar Andersson und Henrik Hesselman. 
Stockholm, 1910. Size pp. 156. Maps and 


basin. Div. Nationale. 
Régime des eaux Suisse. Bassin depuis ses sources jusqu’au lac 
Bienne. partie. Surfaces des bassins reception, des zones 300 300 
au-dessus mer, des rochers, des foréts, des glaciers des lacs. Travail 
fédéral Size 10, pp. 86. Plans and Diagrams. 


Switzerland—Linth. Jb. Ges. 1910-11 (1911): 1-82. Becker. 
Das Linthwerk und seine 
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Betrachtung zur Erinnerung die des Linthkanals vor Hundert 
Jahren. Von Fridolin Becker. Map and Illustrations. 
valley. Bernhard. 
und des Von Hans 
and 

Coolidge. 
The Names Zermatt. Coolidge. [Reprinted from the English 
Review, July, [London, Size pp. 522-530. 

United Cole. 
National Museum Science and Art, Dublin. General guide the Natural 
History Collections. Description the raised map Ireland, showing the relation 
between the geological structure and the surface features the country. 
and Illustrations. 

United P.R. Irish (1912): 8-20. 
The problem the Liffey valley. Grenville Cole. Sketch-map and 

See note the Monthly Record. (Vol. 40, 560.) 

United Kingdom—Linlithgow. 
Cambridge County Geographies (Scotland edited Linlithgow- 
shire. Muir. Cambridge: University Press, 1912. Size pp. 
viii. and 142. Maps, and Diagrams. Price Presented the 
Publishers. 


United 


Meteorol. Geophysical Mem. 57-61. 
the radiation records obtained 1911 South Kensington, together with 
comparison between them and the corresponding absolute observations radiation 
made Kew Observatory. Diagrams. 

United Dines and Shaw. 

Meteorol. Office, Geophysical Mem. (1912): 13-50. 
The free atmosphere the region the British Isles. Further contributions 
the investigation the upper air, comprising the vertical temperature distribution 
the atmosphere over England, with some remarks the general and local 
circulation and total and partial correlation between, sundry 
variables the upper air. Dines, with preface Dr. Shaw. 
and Diagrams. Price 1s. 

United Alexander. 
The place-names Oxfordshire: their origin and development. Henry 
Alexander. Oxford: Clarendon Size8 5}, Price 5s. net. 
Presented the Publishers. 

United Kingdom—Rainfall. Mill. 
British Rainfall, 1911. the distribution rain space and time over the 
British Isles during the year 1911, recorded more than 5000 observers 
Great Britain and Ireland, and discussed with articles upon various branches 
rainfall work Hugh Robert Mill. The annual volume. London: 
Edward Stanford, Ltd., 1912. Size 54, pp. 388. Diagrams. 

The revision arrangement initiated 1910 has been further extended, and the 
whole returns are made groups corresponding drainage areas. Among the 
special articles one deals with the remarkable thunderstorms May 31, 1911. 

United Symons’s Met. Mag. 153-161. 
Unprecedented rainfall Norfolk. Sketch-maps and Diagrams. 

the great rain August 26-27, 1912. 

United Kingdom—Rutland. Phillips. 
Cambridge County Geographies (edited Dr. Rutland. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1912. Size pp. atd 
172. Maps, and Diagrams. Price Presented the 
lishers. 

United Kingdom—Scotland—Ayr. Mag. (1912): 393-413. 
The geographical description the county Ayr. T.M. Steven. Map. 
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Fordham. 
British and Irish Itineraries and road-books. paper read.in the Geo- 
Section the meeting the British Association for the Advancement 
held Dundee, September, 1912. Sir Herbert George Fordham. 

United Elgee. 
The moorlands North-Eastern Yorkshire their natural history and origin. 
Frank Elgee. London: Brown Sons, 1912. Size 54, pp. xvi. and 362. 
Mape, Sections, and Illustrations. Price net. Presented the Publishers. 


ASIA. 


Arabia. American G.S. (1912): 657-660. Raunkier. 
The expedition the Royal Danish Geographical Society Arabia. Preliminary 
report, Barclay Raunkier. 

Translation the Danish report referred vol. 40, 331. 

Arabia— Positions. Scheltema. 
Determination the geographical latitude and longitude Mecca and Jidda, 
executed 1910-1911. Reprinted from: Proceedings the 
Meeting October 26, 1912. (K. Akademie von Wetenschappen Amsterdam.) 
Size 104 pp. Plan, and 

Central Asia. Asie Frangatse (1910): 11-24. Pelliot. 
Conférence Paul Pelliot son voyage Turkestan russe 
Maps and Illustrations. 

Central Asia—Dzungaria. Obrucheff and others. 
Frontiers Jungaria. Report investigations carried out 1905, 1906 and 
1909, under the direction the Emperor Nicholas II. Technological Institute 
Tomsk Obrucheff and colleagues. Vol. Route observations. Part 
Journals relating the mountain systems Barlik and Maila-Jair and the 
neighbouring valleys and plains. Obrucheff. Tomsk, 1912. Size 
74, pp. and 426. Maps and Presented the Author. 

Central Asia—Seismology. Comité Géol. Russie 
Sur tremblement terre 22. Dec. 1910 (4. Janvier 1911) 
entre Verny Issyk-Koul. Par Charles Bogdanovitch. Russian: 
French 

China, Asie 24-32. Duchesne-Fournet. 

China—Kan-su. Filchner and Mueller. 

der Expedition Filchner nach China und Tibet, 
1903-1905. Band: Bilder aus Kan-su. Von Wilhelm Filchner; bearbeitet 
von Herbert Mueller. Berlin: Mittler und Sohn, 1912. Size 104 pp. 
and 158. Map, Plans, and Illustrations. M.20. the Pub- 

India. Fuller. 
The Empire India. Sir Bampfylde Fuller. London: Sir Pitman Sons, 
1913. Size pp. xii. and 394. Map and Illustrations. Price 7s. 6d. net. 
Presented the 

India—Bengal. Ganguly. 
Orissa and her remains (district Puri). Mano Mohan Ganguly. Calcutta 
Thacker Co.), 1912. Size 64, pp. xx. and 540. Plans and 
Price net. Presented the Publishers. 

India—North-East Frontier. Millington. 
the track the Abor. Powell Millington. London: Smith, Elder Co., 
1912. Size pp. xii. and Price 3s. 6d. net. Presented the Pub- 
lishers. 

Japan. Harrison. 
The fighting spirit Japan, and other studies. Harrison. London: 
Fisher Unwin, Size pp. Price 6d. net. 
Presented the Publisher. 
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Malay Archipelage. 
Die Sunda-Expedition des Vereins fiir Geographie und Statistik Frankfurt 
Main. Von Dr. Johannes Elbert. (Festschrift zur Feier des 
des Vereins.) Frankfurt a.M.: Minjon, 1912, Size 
pp. and 374. Maps and Price the two vols. 

Malay Archipelago—Borneo. Hose 
The pagan tribes description their physical, moral and intellectual 
condition, with some discussion their etbnic relations. Dr. Charles Hose 
and William McDougall. Macmillan Co.,1912. Size 54, 
pp. (vol. xvi. and 284; (vol. and Maps and Price 42s. 
net. Presented the Authors. 

Tate. 
memoir the history, topography, ruins, and people the country. 
Size 9}, 273-378, and 18. Price 12s. Presented the 
Author. 

Russia—Siberia—Railway. 
The Irkoutsk Town Municipal Board. Surveying operations the Irkoutsk- 
Bodaybo Railway during 1907-1908. Report Victor Polovnikoff, chief the 
survey. St. Petersburg, 1910. Size 94, pp. viii., 184, and viii. Maps and 
Illustrations. Presented the Author. résumé English.) 


AFRICA. 

Algeria and Tunis. Cook, 
The handbook for Algeria and Tunisia. London: Cook 
Size pp. xii. and 408. Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. Price 
sented the Publishers. 

Belgian Congo. Mouvement (1912): 529-532. 
rivitre Inkisi. Reconnaissance mission Robert Thys. 


British Colonies—Currency. 

Africa. Departmental Committee appointed inquire into matters affect- 
ing the currency the British West African Colonies and Re- 
port; with despatch from the Secretary State. London: Wyman Sons, 
1912. Size 84, Map. 

British East Africa. Watt. 
the heart reminiscences life and adventure during quarter 
century pioneering missionary labours the wilds East equatorial Africa. 
Mrs. Stuart Watt. London: Marshall Bros., Size 54, pp. 474. 
Illustrations, Price 7s. Gd. net. Presented the Publishers. 

mission Marchand. Journal route Dr. Emily. Sketch-map and 
Illustrations. 

Central Africa. Crawford, 
Thinking black: years without break the long grass Central Africa. 
Crawford. London: Morgan Scott, 1912. Size pp. xvi., 486, 
18. and Illustrations. Price 7s. 6d. net. Presented the Pub- 
ishers. 

Central Africa—Ethnography. 
Colin, 1912. Size pp. and 420. and Price 
Presented the Publisher. 

Congo Basin—Ubangi. Mouvement (1912): 
passe Zinga. (Ubangi.) Sketch-map. 

This pass” rocky ledge forming obstacle low water just 
the confluence the Lobai. Information about here supplied Dr. 
riart. 

Egypt. Cobbold, 
Wayfarers the Libyan desert. Lady Evelyn London: 


Humphreys, 1912. Size 6}, pp. vi. and 128, Price 6s. net, 
Presented the Publisher. 
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Desert. Sc. (1912): 156-161, Hume, 
Eastern Desert Expedition 1912. Dr. Hume, 

This expedition was referred vol. 40, 215, though there accidentally 

attributed 

Egypt—Language. Spiro. 
new practical grammar the modern Arabic Egypt. Spiro Bey. 
London: Luzac Size pp. xiv. and 254. Price 8s. 6d. net. 
Presented the 

Egyptian Sudan—Ethnology. Westermann. 
The Shilluk people: their language and folklore. Dietrich Westermann. 
Philadelphia: The Board Foreign Missions the United Presbyterian Church 
North America, [1912]. Size pp. Ixiv. and 312. Sketch-map and 
trations. Price 9d. Presented the Publishers, 

South Africa—Bibliography. Theal. 
Catalogue books and pamphlets relating Africa South the Zambesi, the 
English, French and Portuguese languages, the collection Dr. George 
McCall Theal. Capetown: Cape Times, Ltd., 1912. Size 54, pp. iv. and 408. 
Presented the Minister the Interior, South Africa. 

Tripoli. Ostler. 
pp. xii. and 314. Price 6d. net. Presented the Publisher. 

Tripoli. Societa Italiana 
Pionieri Italiani Libia: dei delegati della Societa Italiana 
Esplorazioni Geografiche Commerciale Milano, 1880-1896. [Per cura Pippo 
Milan: Dr. Size pp. xii. and 404. Maps 
and Illustrations. Presented the Society. 

collection narratives and reports Italian travellers Tripoli and 

including that Dr. Freund, the journey referred vol. 40, 533. 

Uganda. Lardner. 
Soldiering and sport Uganda, 1909-1910. Captain Dion Lardner. 
Scott Publishing Co., 1912. Size 54, pp. xxii. and Sketch- 
map and Illustrations. Price Presented the Publishers. 

West Harris. 
Dawn Darkest Africa. Harris. London: Elder Co., 


1912. Size 64, pp. xxxvi., 308. and Prise 10s. 
net. Presented the Publishers. 


NORTH AMERICA. 


Alaska. U.S. Geol. Surv. 498 (1912): pp. 82. 


Headwater regions Gulkana and Susitna rivers, Alaska. With accounts the 

Valdez Creek and Chistochina placer districts. Fred. Moffit. Maps and 

Alaska—Earthquakes. Tarr and others. 

U.8. Geol. Surv. Professional paper (1912): pp. 

The earthquakes Yakutat Bay, Alaska, Ralph Tarr 

and Lawrence Martin, with preface Gilbert. Map, 

Sections, and Diagrams. 


This will noticed elsewhere. 


Report the eruption Katmai Dailey. Sketch-map and 


Alaska-Canada boundary. National Mag. (1912): 685-713. Riggs. 
Surveying the meridian. Thomas Riggs. Sketch-map and 


Canada—Marine. Department Naval Service. 
Report the Department the Naval Service for the Fiscal Year ending 31st 
March, 1912. Ottawa, 1912. Size 64, Maps and 


Diaz del Castillo. 
The true history the conquest New Spain. Pernal del Castillo. 
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Edited Genaro translated Alfred Percival Maudslay. 
(Works issued the Hakluyt Society Second Series, vol. 
Size 54, pp. xiv. and 396. Plan, and Illustrations. 

The first volume was reviewed vol. (p. 68). present instalment 
books 10-13, and includes, amorg other subjects, the story the siege and fall 
Mexico, One other volume will complete the work. 

United States— Magnetism. Faris, 
Coast and Geodetic Surv. Rept. 1911 (1912): Appendix 77-158. 

Results magnetic observations made the Coast and Geodetic Survey between 
July 1910, and June 30,1911. Faris. 
United States—Ohio. Dwight and Farrand. 
journey Ohio 1810; recorded the Journal Margaret van Horn 
Dwight. Edited, with introduction, Max Farrand. New Haven [London: 
Frowde], 1912. Size 54, pp. 64. Presented the 

Publisher. 
United States—Survey. Bowie and Baldwin. 
Coast and Geodetic Surv. (1912): Appendices and pp. 159-414. 
Triangulation along the ninety-eighth Canada, and 


tion with the Great Lakes, William Bowis Seguin Point Isabel, Tex. 
United States—Survey. 


Coast and Geodetic Surv. Rept. 1911 (1912): Appendix pp. 417-580. 
Triangulation along the east coast Florida, and the Florida Keys. Hugh 
Mitchell. 


CENTRAL AND AMERICA. 

Argentine. Walle. 
Paul Walle. telle qu’elle est, Paris: Guilmoto, Size 

Bolivia and Debenedetti. 
Influencias cultura Tiahuanaco del Noroeste Argentino. 
(Nota preliminar.) Por Salvador Debenedetti. (De Revista Universidad 
Buenos Aires, tomo 1912.) Buenos Aires, 1912. Size 74, pp. 28. 

Cortes. 

Relaciones Exteriores Colombia (1912): 347-352. 

Jijon Caamaiio. 
Tesoro del Itschimbia (Quito, Ecuador). Por Caamaiio. (Estudios 
prehistoria americana, I.) London: Bale, Sons, Danielsson, Size 
pp. 20. Illustrations. Presented the Author. 


Panama. National Mag. (1912): 627-662. Pittier. 
Little-known parts Panama. Henry Pittier. Sketch-map and 
Panama Canal. Isthmian Canal Commission. 


Annual reports the Isthmian Canal Commission, 1904-1911. 
1911. Size Maps, Plans, Sections, and Presented 
the Isthmian Canal Commission. 


Hardenburg. 


The Patumayo, the Devil’s paradise: travels the Peruvian Amazon region and 
account the atrocities committed upon the therein. 
Price 6d. net. Presented the Publisher. 


history South America, with additional chapter bringing the 
history the present day. Oharles Edmond Akers. London: Murray, 
1912. Size pp. xxviii and 716. Maps and Price 21s. net. 
Presented the Publisher. 
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South America. Garcia-Calderon. 
Latin its rise and progress. F.Garcia-Calderon. London: Fisher 
Presented the Publisher. 


AUSTRALASIA AND PACIFIC ISLANDS. 
Australasia. Tilby. 
English People Overseas. Australasia, 1688-1911. Wyatt 
Tilby. London: Constable Size 5}, pp. viii. and 448. 

net. Presented the Publishers. 


Guinea—Exploration. Wichmann. 
Nova Résultats scientifique néerlandaise Nouvelle- 
Guinée 1903 sous les auspices Arthur Wichmann. Vol. Entdeckungs- 
geschichte von Neu-Guinea (1885 bis 1902), Von Dr. Arthur Wichmann. Leyden: 
Brill, 1910-12. Size 10, pp. xiv., xvi., and 1026. Maps. Purchased. 


région des rivitres Barron Russell (Queensland). Par Danes. Map 
and Section. 


Samoa. American (1912): 506-512. 
new map the American Samoan islands. 
South Australia—Northern Territory. 


Northern Territory, No. (1912) pp. 74. 


Diary the Caledon Bay prospecting party. [By McCaw and 
Maps, Sections, and 


See 169, ante. 


Western Australia—Anthropology. Man (1912): 143-146. Brown. 
The distribution native tribes part Western Australia. Brown. 
Sketch-map. 


POLAR REGIONS. 


Antarctic—Place-names. American G.S. (1912): 561-581. Balch. 
Antarctic names. Edwin Swift Balch. Maps. 
Discusses the giving existing names, and the question which should retained 
and which changed. 
Antarctic—Swedish Expedition. 


Wissenschaftliche Ergebnisse der Schwedischen Siidpolar-Expedition 1901-1903 
herausgegeben durch Otto Nordenskjéld. Meteorologie. Stockholm, 
1910. Size 84, pp. (716). 

Antarctic—Zoogeography. 


Das Tierleben antarktischen Gebiete. Von Andersson. Maps 
and 


(In Wiss. Ergebnisse Schwedischen herausgegeb. durch 
V., Lfg. pp. 58.) 


Spitzbergen. Résultats des campagnes sc., Monaco (1912): pp. 114. Isachsen. 
Exploration Nord-Ouest Spitsberg entreprise sous les auspices 


Prince Monaco par Mission Isachsen partie). Par Gunnar Isachsen. 
Maps and 


MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Cartography. 

Pfy. each. Presented the Publisher. 
Navigation. Hoar. 


Tables allowance for current when affecting compass course and ship’s speed. 
Presented the Publisher. 


No, 


ti. 
the 
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PHYSICAL AND BIOLOGICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Geomorphology. Bonney. 
Size pp. 6d. net. Presented the Publishers. 


Meteorology. Lempfert. 
Size 44, pp. 94. Price 6d. net. Presented the Publishers. 


Ocean Ges. Wien (1911): 586-611. Bohm. 
Kritischer und kritische Tiefe. Von Dr. August Edler 
von Diagrams. 

Ocean Life. Internat. Rev. Hydrobiologie, etc. 53-80. Dakin. 


Aquatic animals and their environment. The constitution the external 
medium, and its effect upon the blood. Dr. Wm. Dakin. 

Oceanography—North Atlantic. Hepworth. 

Internat. Rev. Hydrobiologie, (1912): 43-46. 

The surface temperature the North Atlantic during 1911. Comm. 
Campbell Hepworth. 

Edinburgh (1912): 262-291. Poach. 
Report rock specimens dredged the Michael Sars 1910, Triton 
1882, and Knight Errant 1880. Dr. Peach. Map, 
and Diagrams. 

Oceanography—Temperature. Nansen. 

Internat. Rev. Hydrobiologie, etc. (1912) 1-42. 
Das Bodenwasser und die des Meeres. Von Fridtjof Nansen. 
Sketch-charts and Diagrams. 

Physiography—Terms, American Sc. 75-87. 
Some suggested new physiographic terms. Lorme Cairnes. 
tions. 

Crampton. 
The geological relations stable and migratory plant formations. 
Crampton. (Reprinted from the Scottish Botanical Review, January, April, July, 
1912.) [Edinburgh, Size 54, pp. 62. 

Seismology. Meteorol. Office, Geophysical Mem. (1912): 53-56. Walker. 
Graphical construction for the epicentre earthquake. Walker. 
Diagram. 

Seismology. Paris 155 375-879. Galitzine. 
vitesse propagation des ondes sismiques dans les couches 
terrestre. Par Prince Galitzine. 


Seismology. Geophysik (1912): 314-353. Gutenberg. 
Die seismische Bodenunruhe. Von Beno Gutenberg. Diagrams. 
Seismology. Geophystk (1912): 501-514. 


Ueber die stereographische Methode zur Herdbestimmung von Erdbeben. 
Dr. Otto Klotz. 

Stream measurement. 
Meddelanden frin Hydrofiska Hydrometrische Versuche. Von 
Sandstrém. Stockholm, 1912. Size 64, pp. and 
Diagrams. 

Volcanoes. Geophysik (1912): Kleine M., 136-139. Wegener. 
Das Aufsteigen der Luft iiber Vulkanen. Von Dr. Kurt Wegener. 


ANTHROPOGEOGRAPHY AND HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Anthropology. Freire-Marreco and 
Notes and queries anthropology. Edited for the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement Science Barbara Freire-Marreco and John Linton 
Myres. London: Royal Anthropological Institute, pp. xii. and 

288. Presented the Editors. 
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Ethnology. Hutchinson. 
Customs the world: popular account the customs, rites and ceremonies 
men and women all countries. Edited Walter Part 
Hutchinson Co., 1912. Size 8}, pp. 24. 
7d. net. Presented the Publishers. 

Historical Studies. Freitas. 
(vol. xii. and 478; (vol. 492. Presented the Visconde Santarem. 

This reprint the lesser works the Visconde Santarem, some which are not 
readily accessible elsewhere, will much service students the History 
Geography. 

Population. (1912): 214-219. Kier. 

Tropical colonisation. Kolonialpolitik (1912): 478-484. 
Die Klimawirkungen der als Fundament der Von 
Prof. 

Tropical Physiology. Philippine (1912): 1-28. Freer. 
The result the past two years’ work the study sunlight. Paul 
Freer. 

The conclusion reached that with ordinary precautions the climate the 
Philippines not any means deleterious the white man (see vol. 40, 
650). 

Tropical Physiology. (1912) B.: 91-114. Gibbs. 
study the effect tropical sunlight upon men, monkeys, and rabbits, and 
discussion the proper clothing for the tropical climate. Gibbs. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Biographical Dictionary. Lee. 
Dictionary National Biography. Edited Sir Sidney Lee. Second supple- 
ment. vols. London: Smith, Elder Co., 1912. Size 64, pp. (vol. 
xii. and 650; (vol. and 676; (vol. and 728. Price net each. 

Fischer. G.Z. 241-254. Oestreich. 
Theobald Fischer. Eine Wiirdigung seines Wirkens als Forscher und Lehrer. 
Von Karl 

Hayes. Lee (Marriott). 
Commodore Sir John Hayes: his vdyage and life (1767-1831); with some account 
Admiral d’Entrecasteaux’s voyage 1792-3. Ida Lee (Mrs. Charles 
Bruce Marriott). London: Longmans, Green Co.,1912. Size 54, pp. xvi. 
and Portraits, Facsimile Maps, and Price 7s, 6d. net. Pre- 
sented the Publishers. 

Lenz, Lenz. 
Publikationen von Prof. Dr. Oskar Lenz, 1870-1911. Baden, [1911]. Size 
9 x 6, pp. 12. 7 

Macarthur. United Empire (1912): 440-444. Rogers. 
Master-builders Greater Britain. VI.: John Macarthur. Rogers. 
Portrait. 

GENERAL. 

Sport. Sutherland. 
The adventures hunter. James Sutherland. London: Mac- 
millan 1912. Size 54, pp. xviii. and 324. Price 6d. 
net. the Publishers. 

Travel. Hedin. 
Fro:n Pole Pole: book for young people. Sven Hedin. London: Mac- 
millan Size 5}, pp. xiv. and 408. and Illustrations. 
Price net. Presented the 

Year-Book. Stephenson. 

who science; International, 1913. Edited Stephenson. London: 
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Churchill, [1912]. Size 5}, pp. xvi. and 572. Portraits. Price 8s. net. 
Presented the Publishers. 
The second annual issue this useful work reference has been considerably ex- 
tended, and includes some new e.g. list Scientific Societies throughout the 


NEW MAPS. 


EUROPE. 

Austria-Hungary. 
Artaria’s Eisenbahnkarte von Osterreich-Ungarn und den mit 
Neubearbeitung. Scale 1,400,000 inch stat. miles, Vienna: 
Artaria Price 2.40 kr. Presented the Publishers. 

Belgium. Deventer. 
Atlas des Villes Belgique Cent plans Géographe 
Jacques Deventer exécutés sur les ordres Charles-Quint Philippe 
Reproduits facsimilé chromographique par National Géographie 
Bruxelles., Publication commencée par Ch. Ruelens, continuée sous 
direction Em. Ouverleaux Van den Gheyn, 20° Brussels: 
Falk Fils, 1912. Price fr. each part. 

Part xx. this interesting facsimile atlas towns Belgium the sixteenth 
century, containing plans Chimay, Douai, Landrecies, and Saint-Omer. Each plan 
accompanied text, chiefly historical nature, explanation the plan, 
with index places. 


British and Wales. Ordnance Survey. 


Sheets published the Director-General the Ordnance Survey, from 
December 31, 1912. 

4-mile map 
28. 6d. each. 


map 
Third edition, engraved outline. Price 1s. 

6-inch maps 
Revised quarter-sheets, with contours blue, Price 1s. each. 
Cheshire, sheets. Hampshire, sheet. Lancashire, sheets. Sussex, sheets. 
Yorkshire, sheets. 

Revised, with houses stippled and with areas. Price 38. each. 
Berkshire, sheets. Carnarvonshire, sheets. Denbighshire, sheets. Flint- 
shire, sheets. Lancashire, sheets. Oxfordshire, sheets. Surrey, sheets. 
Westmorland, sheets. Yorkshire, sheets. 

(E. Stanford, London Agents.) 


Generalkarte von Mitteleuropa. Scale inch stat. miles. 
Sheets: 42°-50°, Lemberg; 43°-50°, Brody. Vienna: 
Institut, 1911-12. Price 1.20 kr. each sheet. 


AFRICA. 


Africa. Geographical Section, General Staff. 
Map Africa. Scale: inch stat. miles. Drawn and 
the War Office, November, 1912. Sheet: South A37-B Fort Hall, 
Africa Protectorate. London Stanford, Ltd., Sifton Praed Co.. 
Fisher Unwin, net each Presented the Director 
Military Operations. 
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French Equatorial Africa. Barralier. 
Afrique Equatoriale Frangaise. Carte dressée par Emmanuel Carto- 
graphe des Colonies. Scale 5,000,000 linch stat. miles. 
Gouvernement Général Equatoriale Frangaise, 1911. 

This map published with the Annuaire for 
1912. shows the new territorial arrangement between France and Germany, 
addition which useful information given respecting projected railways well 
lines working and under construction. 


Nigeria, Southern. Guggisberg. 
Southern Nigeria. Scale inch stat. miles. Published 
authority Sir Frederick Lugard, Governor, under the 
direction Major Guggisberg, Director Surveys, Southern 
Nigeria, and Captain Rowe, Deputy-Director, Topographical Branch. 
Sheet: North and Badagri. Edinburgh and London: 
Johnston, Ltd., 1912. Price 6d. each sheet. the Publishers. 

Contains the Southern Nigeria adjacent the western boundary and 
ical Journal for November last, and published under the direction Major 

Guggisberg, Director Surveys. The sheet has been revised 


July 20, 1912. 


South Africa. ‘South Africa.’ 
The Railway Map South Africa. Scale inch stat. 
miles. Supplement South Africa, December 1912. Revised date and 


published authority the offices South Africa, Winchester House. London, 


AMERICA, 


Carta Geral Estado Paulo. Organisada pela Geographica 
stat. miles. Paulo: Commissio Geographica Geologica Paulo, 1912. 
Presented the Commissdo Geographica Geologica Paulo. 

This new edition the map noticed the Geographical for December, 
1908, with the railways brought date. Prominence given railways, and 
there table the side giving distances the various stations from Paulo 
city, with their altitude, plan Paulo city given inset. 


Canada. Department Militia and Defence, Ottawa. 
Map Canada. Scale 126,720 inch stat. miles. Sheet: Cornwall, 
Ontario-Quebec. Reduced from the 1-inch-to-mile map published the Depart- 
ment Militia and Defence, and reproduced and for the Geographical 
Section the General Staff the Ordnance Survey Office. Southampton, 1911. 
Presented the Director Military Operations. 


Canada. Surveyor-General, Ottawa. 
Sectional map Canada. Scale 190,080 inch stat. miles. Sheets: 
114, Calgary, revised September 25, 1912; 215, Red Deer, revised Septem- 
ber 21, 1912; Fort Assiniboine, revised October 16, 1912; 367, Meadow 
Lake, revised 20, 1912; 513, Heart River, revised November 14, 
1912. Ottawa: Surveyor-General’s Office, 1912. Presented the Department 
the Interior, Topographical Survey Branch, Ottawa, 


Australia. Commonwealth Meteorologist. 
Maps the Commonwealth Australia. Showing areas devoted Cattle-Raising, 
Dairying, Wheat-Growing, Wool-Growing. and Sheep-Raising. Scale 8,500,000 
inch stat. miles, Melbourne: Department External Affairs, 1912. 
Presented the Secretary, Commonwealth 


GENERAL. 
German Colonier, Sprigade and Moisel. 
Deutscher Kolonialatlas. von Paul Sprigade und Max Moisel. 
Herausgegeben yom Kamerun: Nos. 8a, 
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Mbaiki, 8d, Bonga; Deutsch-Ostafrika: No. 17, Muansa. Berlin: Dietrich 
Reimer (Ernst Vohsen), 1912. Presented the Publisher. 


Sheets and are supplements ten-sheet map Kamerun, the scale 
showing the new territory recently ceded Germany France 
the Congo region. No. sheet No. general map German East Africa, 
and contains the country immediately the south-east Victoria Nyanza and 
adjacent the Anglo-German boundary. most creditable production, and has 
been carefully compiled from the latest information. Parts unexplored only roughly 
sketched from reports are distinguished from others where more mapping has 
done being very lightly printed. 


World. Schrader. 


L’Année Cartographique. Supplément annuel toutes les publications geo- 
graphie cartographie dressé rédigé sous direction Schrader. 
année. Paris: Hachette Cie., 1912. 


The twenty-second yearly issue this useful little annual, which has recently been 
published, gives summary the principal geographical work the 
consists three sheets maps with text the backs giving short account 
the more important routes and explorations that year, well notes altera- 
tions boundaries. The first sheet deals with Asia, which three small maps are 
devoted. There also map New Guinea illustrate recent exploration work 
that island. The second sheet devoted Africa, and contains six maps; and the 
third America and the South Pole, with four maps. 

The map the South Polar regions extends New Zealand, and error the 
names the North and South Islands have been transposed. 


World. U.8. Geological Survey. 
International Map the World. Scale inch stat. miles. 
Sheet: North 19. North America. Boston. Compiled, engraved, and pub- 
lished the United States Geological Survey, George Otis Smith, Director. 
Washington, 1912. 


The first the finished sheets the International Map the World that has been 
published America, those that have appeared previously being only uncoloured 
provisional issues. this the scheme agreed the Committee which met London 
1909 has been followed generally, although there appears some difficulty 
getting perfect agreement tints for the same altitudes the sheets produced 
different countries. The contours selected for showing heights metres 
this sheet are 0-100, 100-200, 200-300, 400-500, 500-600, 
800-1000, 1000-1200, 1200-1600 and for depths water, 0-100, 100-200, and below 
200. Intermediate contours are drawn the water 100-metre intervals, addition 
which the 50-metre line shown. This Boston sheet has been carefully produced. 


CHARTS. 
Admiralty Charts. Hydrographic Department, Admiralty. 


Charts and Plans published the Hydrographic Department, Admiralty, from 
December 31, the Hydrographer, Admiralty. 


New Charts—No. 3778, 3779, 3780 Telegraph chart the world, sheets 1-3, 3s. 
2078, Plans British Columbia: Welcome pass, 2s. 1737, British Colum- 
Lia: Edye pacsage Portland inlet, 4s. 831, Bay Bengal: Kyauk Pyu har- 
bour strait (Plan: Kyauk Pyu harbour), 3s. New Editions—3116, 
Scotland, west coast: Island Islay, 8292, Scotland, west coast Loch Alsh 
and Kyle Rhea, 4s. 1409, Scotland, east cost: Aberdeen Banff, 2679, 
Ireland, west coast: Kerry head Valentia, 3s. 2556, France, north 
Calais road,2s. 2158a, Mediterranean sea, western sheet, 3s. 773, Mediterranean, 
Spain: Gibraltar Adra, 3s. 1194, Mediterranean, Spain: Cartagena harbour, 
2s. 676, Tyrrhenian sea, 3s. 1910, Algiers 
Cape Bougaroni, 4s. 1138, Plans the Gulf St. Lawrence: Belle Amours 
harbour, Middle bay, etc., Bonne Esperance harbour, Mistanoque harbour, 2s. 
River St. Lawrence Goose island Quebec, 3s. 2797, Anchorages off the 
coast California: Becher bay, Anacapa bay, harbour, Anacapa island, 
Raper bay (Isthmus cove) and Pandora cove (Catalina harbour), North-west har- 
bour, South-east harbour (Plan Santa Catalina island this sheet erased), 
921, Africa, east coast: islands and approaches, 2s. 775, China sea: 
Approaches Haifong (Plan: Hiafong), 2212, China, south Tien pak 
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Macao (Plans: Hui ling san harbour, Namo harbour, Shito bay) (New plan 
Macao harbour this sheet, 3s. 54, Port and anchorages the east coast the 
Korea (New plans Shimpo (Shin po) anchorage, and (Chagu chien 
dogu) anchorage this sheet, 

(J. Potter, Agent.) 


Burma. Hunton and Smith. 
Rangoon Harbour. Surveyed March June, 1912, Hunton, River 
Surveyor, and Smith, Assistant River Surveyor, under the 
Ashton, Deputy Conservator the Port. Scale 12,102 inches 
stat. mile. Rangoon Commissioners for the Port, 
Ashton, Deputy Conservator the Port Rangoon. 


America—Great Lakes. Weather Burean. 
Meteorological chart the Great Lakes, January and February, 1913. Washing- 
Department Agriculture, U.S. Weather Bureau, 1913. Presented the 
U.S. Weather Bureau. 


Atlantic, North. U.8. Hydrographic Office. 
Pilot chart the North Atlantic Ocean, December, 1912. Washington: 
Hydrographic Office, 1912. Presented the U.S. 


Atlantic, North. Weather Bureau. 
Meteorvlogical chart the North Atlantic Ocean, January and February, 1913. 
Washington: Department Agriculture, Weather Bureau, 1913. Presented 
the U.S. Weather Bureau. 


Atlantic, North, and Mediterranean. Meteorological 
Monthly Meteorological charts the North Atlantic and Mediterranean, January, 


1913. mdon: Meteorological Office, 1913. Price 6d. each. Presented the 
Meteorological Office. 


Indian Ocean. Meteorological Office. 
Monthly Meteorological charts the Indian Ocean, January, 1913. London: 
Office, 1912. Price 6d. each. Presented the Meteorological 


Indian Ocean. Hydrographic Office. 
Pilot chart the Indian Ocean, January, 1913. “Washington: Hydro- 
graphic Office, 1912. Presented the U.S. Hydrographic 


Indian Ocean. Weather Bureau. 
Meteorological chart the Indian Ocean, January and February, 1913. Wash- 
ington: Department Agriculture, U.S. Weather Bureau, 1913. Presented 
the U.S. Weather Bureau. 


Pacific, North. U.8. Hydrographic Office. 
Pilot chart the North Pacific Ocean, January and Washington 
Hydrographic Office, 1913. Presented the U.S. 


Pacific, North. Weather Bureau. 
Meteorological chart the North Pacific Ocean, January and February, 1913. 
Department Agriculture, U.S. Weather Bureau, 1913. Presented 
the U.S. Weather Bureau. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Central Africa. Buxton. 
photographs Central Africa the neighbourhood Lakes Nyasa 
and Tanganyika, taken Miss Cara Buxton. Presented Miss Cara 


will seen from the titles, some the subjects this set are considerable 
interest. They are generally typical the region the present time. 

(1) dug-out the Zambezi; (2) Native market Blantyre; (3) Wire and log 
bridge the Mlanje district (4) Lake Nyasa from Kasu; (5) Sausage tree, Nyasa- 
land; (6) Crossing the Songwe river; (7) Falls Kalambo; (8) Dhows Lake 
(9) German Boma Kasunga (10) Wooding Lake 
(11) Tree under which Livingstone and Stanley met Ujiji; (12) Street 
Ujiji; (13) Women doing each other’s hair outside Arab house Ujiji; (14) 
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The sleeping-sickness segregation camp Ujiji; (15) Sleeping-sickness patients 
Ujiji; Main roads between Ujiji and Tabora; (17) Rutshingwe post, look-out 
station; (18) Ostrich’s nest with fifteen eggs found between Tabora and Mwanza; 
(20) Rocks the top kopje between Tabora and Mwanza; (21) Cres 
cranes the Gulf Mwanza; (22) eggs Mwanza. The German 
Government give hellar each for these eggs, collect and destroy them. 


Colombia. 
Thirty-two photographs Colombia, taken Tregelles, Esq. Presented 
Tregelles, Esq. 

These photographs give good idea of,the interior the country. The river scenes 
and general views are specially good. 

Cartagena; (4) Old Spanish fort, Cartagena; and Magangue; (7) 
(8) View near Ocana; (9) Tin streaming near Ocana; (10-12) Magdalena 
river; (13) Upper Magdalena river; (14) Gloria,” Magdalena river; (15) 
brano, Magdalena river; (16) Valley the river; (17) Scenery the 
river; (18 and 19) Raft coming down the river; (20) Boca 
Amoya,” river; (21) View Ataco and river from the mountains; 
(22) Mr. Tregelles and giant ant-hill near Ataco; (23) Ant-hills near Ataco; (24) 
Ataco; (25) Ataco: Indian village; (26-28) View near (29) Abandoned gold- 
mine near Ataco; (30) near Ataco; (31) Ford the river (32) 
Cacique the Darien Indians, Panama. 


Kashmir. Ingram. 
Thirty-eight the Himalayas taken George Ingram, 
Presented George Ingram, Esq., M.A. 

set photographs measuring inches, serving well show the general 
characteristics this region. 

(1) The wood-log Rest House (2) View from top Tragbal pass 
looking east; (3) Bridge over Kishanganga river before entering Gurais; (4) Camp 
ground facing Gurais valley (5) Another view camping ground amongst the trees 
(6) Gurais valley; (7) Baggage ponies ascending Kumri pass; (8) Approaching the 
summit the Kumri pass; (9) Party the summit the Kumri pass; (10) View 
from the top Kumri pass looking north-west towards Nanga Parbat; (11) View from 
Kala Pani; (12) Ruttu Rost House with native from far interior; (13 and 14) Ruttu 
plain with Mountain (15) View Nanga Parbat taken before sunrise from 
Choorit; (16) View Nanga Parbat; (17) Nanga Parbat showing the Victoria 
glacier; (18) River flowing from snout glacier; (19-21) Cloud effect Nanga 
Parbat sunrise (22) View showing Snowy Peak II.; (23) Detailed view moraine 
with the Victoria glacier; (24) Snout moraine (25) Fort Astor; (26) Nunga 
Parbat range from behind Astor; (27) Reflection Nanga Parbat range mountain 
range; (28-38) Polo Astor. 


Ngamiland. Stigand. 
Twenty-three photographs Ngamiland taken Stigand, Esq., 1910-11. 
Presented Stigand, Esq. 

account the journeys during which these photographs were taken given 
the Journal for April, 1912, accompanied sketch-map. They are 
post-card size and give excellent idea the swampy nature the region. 

(1) Resident Magistrate’s quarters, Tsau; (2) The chief Makuba; (3) Makuba 
and canoes Botletle river; (4-7) Makuba punting canoes the swamps; (8) 
Makuba ornament worn behind; (9) Hut wives Masarwa; 11) Palm 
island the swamps; (12) Palms the Tamalakane river; (13) Typical mopane 
(14) Small island the deep swamps; (15) Makuba man and fish trap; (16) 
Palm island the deep swamps; (17) Baobab and palms small island; (18) Cart 
and oxen fording river; (19 and 20) Swimming oxen across Tamalakane (21 
and 22) Crossing the Mohohels (23) Molopo with canoes. 


N.B.—It would greatly add the value the collection Photo- 
graphs which have been established the Map all the Fellows 
the Society who have taken photographs during their travels, would 
forward copies them the Map Curator, whom they will 
acknowledged. Should the donor have purchased the photographs, 
will useful for reference the name the photographer and his 
address are given. 
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